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Keep your eye on 


ACME 


e e « for new ideas in scissors 


and shears that set a 


new pace in sales! 


AND ACME MEANS IT! 


Designed by Helen Strimple 


—realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
colors. The completed project is a decorative classroom 
frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting beauty. 


Watch for national advertising 


The series provides a full semester’s work in art and 
correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes a booklet 
of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories to tell, miscel- 
laneous activities—a significant, well-rounded social study 
of an important phase of American life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET 
aa Only 60c 


12” by 36” outlines — for individual seat work or a 
class project make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of 
colorinstructions and correlation plans with each set. 


of these fast-moving 


Acme lines: 


ACME @ EVERSHARP @ KLEENCUT @ PURITAN 
@ WINDSOR @ AMERICUT 


ACME 


SHEAR CO. 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN, 


Order from your School Supply dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


creative 
play! 


castles, trains, wagons — all the 
creative desires of children at play 
are easily realized with Hennes- 
sey Building Blocks. One hun- 
dred distinct pieces provide a 
varied selection of sizes and 
shapes for the individual child or 
a group activity. Make your free 
play period meaningful, purpose- 
ful —— stimulate muscle and eye 
coordination with Hennessey 


Building Blocks. 


THE HENNESSEY BUILDING BLOCKS 


are a complete set of one hundred large blocks, cubes, triangles, prisms, cylinders, and pillars. They 
are packed in a substantial, attractively finished chest, 23'/2"’ x 12!'/2"’, which may also be used as a 
storage receptacle for toys. An important addition to any classroom. Write for prices. 


Milton Bradley Company _ sPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
NEW YORK: 200 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 811 South Wabash Ave. 
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MAKING 


YOUR WISHES 
COME TRUE... 


One wish has been fulfilled.Won by 
31% years of deadly struggle. With 
God’s help, we have prevailed. 


Now we have a chance to make 
another wish come true. For most 
of us, the outlook is a bright one. 
If we will simply use the brains, the 
will, the energy, the enterprise . . . 
the materials and resources. . . with 
which we won our war, we can’t fail 


to win the peace and to make this 
the richest, happiest land the world 
has known. 

Your wishes have been wrapped in 
that bright outlook. Your wish for a 
cottage by a lake. For your boy’s 
college education. For a trip you 
long to take. For a “‘cushion”’ against 
emergencies and unforeseen needs. 

You can make those wishes come 


true by buying bonds today . . . buy- 
ing them regularly . . . and holding 
on to them in spite of all temptation. 

There’s no safer, surer investment 
in the world. You can count on get- 
ting back $4 for every $3 you put in 
—as surely as you can count on 
being a day older tomorrow. 

So why not be patriotic and smart 
at the same time? 


FULFILL YOUR WISH—BUY EXTRA BONDS 
IN THE GREAT VICTORY LOAN! 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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CREATIVE ART 


for Graded Schools 
by Louise D. Tessin 


Any grade school teacher 


can get sure resulls with this 
tested classroom creative art 


series . . . no special skill, 
education or equipment 
needed. 

Eight books, carefully graded 
from one to eight, are packed 
with stimulating ideas, easy- 
to-follow methods and orig- 
inal projects for every week 
in the year, including many 
holiday suggestions. 
Corresponding Teacher's 
Manuals detail every step 
of instruction ... make art 
as easy to teach as any other 
subject. 


Send for full-color illustrated circular 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


Published monthly (except July 
and August) by MILTON BRAD- 
LEY COMPANY, Springfield 2, 
Mass. Editorial and Executive Of- 
fices, 74 Park street. Published on 
the 15th of the month previous to 
the date it bears. Send all manu- 
scripts to AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Springfield, Mass. - 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 


Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 
under the Act of Congress 
March 3, 1879. 


COPYRIGHT, 1946, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


Change of address must reach us by 
the 25th of the second month er" 
the month’s issue with which it is to 
take effect (25th of September for 
November issue, etc.). Give both the 
old and new addresses. 
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THE FIRST EASTER 


Now upon the first day of the week, very early in 
the morning, they came unto the sepulchre, bringing 
the spices which they had prepared and certain others 
with them. 

And they found the stone rolled away from the 
sepulchre. And it came to pass, as they were much 
perplexed there about, behold, two men stood by them 
in shining garments. 

He is not here, but is risen: Luke 24-1:6. 

The story is also told in John 20. 1-18. 


JOY OF WILLING SACRIFICE 

Easter, this year, is very special. Sacrifice has 
always made possible the loveliest things of life. Sacri- 
fice never ceases to amaze. It is very fitting that every 
child should early learn the JOY OF WILLING 
SACRIFICE — the joy in creative expression of things 
of the spirit that the Eastern story illustrates. If this 
“brave new world” is really to be achieved for each 
child, it helps him if he can see the glory of an Easter 
morn — It will produce an INWARD SECURITY 
which is one of the “musts” of a successful life. Easter 
so beautifully ties up Sunday School with day school. 
In these. days when you can scarcely pick up a lay 
magazine that does not contain at least one religious 
article, religion becomes such a natural spontaneous 
thing. 

Don’t let any little football enthusiast miss the 
fascinating story of “A PRAYING FOOTBALL 


As It Began Tio Dawn 


An Activity of Easter Gladness 
ALICE HAWTHORNE 
Silhouette by KAY ORR WALKER 
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HERO” — Ed Garbisch of West Point — the Captain 
who was popular with everybody. Literary Digest — 
June 27, 1925. 


*Every boy who does not know the story of Johnny 
Bartack will glory in it. It is told by Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker in Life--January 25 and February 1, 1943— 
and in many other magazines. 

And countless other stories illustrate the reality of 
everyday religion. 


THE DATE OF EASTER 


Easter falls on the first Sunday after the first 
full moon after March 21. If the full moon 
happens upon a Sunday, Easter is the next 
Sunday. 


Easter Dates 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


April 

April 
March 
April 17 
April 9 


Easter Hymns Every Child Should Know 
. Christ the Lord is Risen Today. 
. All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name, 
. Holy, Holy, Holy. 
. Crown Him with many Crowns. 
. I Love to Tell the Story. 


T 
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ROOM SET-UP 


Easter offers such a wealth of material for decorating 
the classroom. And how the children do love decora- 
tions. Just a few suggestions to add to the ones you are 


planning. 
1. A Frieze of Easter Bunnies. 


The Robe 


5 
Lloyd C .Douglas 


Adventures in Light and Color Charles J. Connick 
Books of the Days 
The New Illustrated Book of Favorite Hymns 


Chambers 


Gustaf Tengren 


Manners and Customs and Observances 


(pattern in March 1939 American Childhood) 


2. Baskets of Pussy Willows on Library tables. 
3. At least one Easter lily (the symbol of Easter), 
If you can find time, do serve a hot cross bun to 


each child. This makes an opportunity to tell the story 


of *Hot Cross Buns. 
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A Child’s Book of Hymns 
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Edited by Mary Alice Jones 


Treasury of Loved Hymns 
Easter Time 
Easter in Modern Story 


Elizabeth Hugh Sechrist 
Illustrated by Masha 


Articles: 


*Sunday School 


Leopold Wagner 


Festivals, Holy Days and Saints Days Ethel Urlin 
What Have You Got to Give 
How to Live Beyond Your Means Margery Wilson 


Angelo Patri 


Life, June 2, 1941 


Easter has its’ Own Traditions 


Annetle Wynn 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Mary Stewart 


Dan Poling 
Esther Schenk 


Manda Van Buren and Katherine Isobel Bemis 


*Hot Cross Buns—American Childhood—April 1944. 


We Go To Church 


Play: “Thy Kingdom Come” 


Recrealtion— April 1943 


Easter Dawn in Music 


Nancy D. Dunlea, Etude—April 1936 
To Celebrate Easter 


Grace Bruckner 
School Activities— March 1943 

Helen E. Jaeger 
Childhood Education— May 1941 
Florence Converse 
Allantie Monthly- March 1921 


(An Exquisite vizualization of Easter) 


*Especially note the picture “Has Everyone Got His 


Bible?’’ 


Things To Do in March 


Becin keeping a bird calendar 
with the names or pictures of the 
birds in the order in which you see 
them in the spring. 


* * * 


Blow soap bubbles in the shade, 
then in the sun; and see if you can 
find out what makes the color. 


* * * 


Put apple, peach, plum, or pear 
twigs in jars of water. Label each 
and set it in the sun. Watch to see 
which has blossoms on it first. Also 
observe the buds on trees and shrubs 
out of doors get larger and larger 
and then open. If you can find 
some catkins look at them through 
a magnifying glass. You may dis- 
cover that they are flowers. 

* * 
Early in the spring the sap begins 


to run up into the branches of all 
the trees. If you have a sugar 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


maple tree in your yard perhaps 
your mother or father will help you 
drive a little tube into the trunk of 
it and hang a pail below the tube 
to catch the sap which runs out of 
the tree through the tube. If the 
sap is boiled a long time it will 
turn into maple syrup. 
- * * * 

A long time ago when there were 
no clocks people watched a shadow 
just as we watch the clock to tell 
time. Sometimes they made shadow 
sticks and told time by them. If 
you want to make a shadow stick 
get a board and nail a short stick 
to it. Put it outdoors on the 
ground with the end pointing east 
and west where the sun will shine 
on it all day. Several times a day 
go outside and make a line on it 
where the shadow falls. On the line 
write what time it is. 

Have a good time playing Shadow 
Tag with your friends. 


Make marbles from clay. Paint 
them bright colors. While they are 
drying make a simple bag to keep 


them in, 
* * 


Plan a garden. Write for seed 
catalogs From wood make two 
long boxes, one for cabbage and 
the other for tomatoes. Plant these 
seeds indoors, 


* 


Make markers to be used in your 
garden later by drawing birds on 
heavy cardboard or wood. Shellac 
to make them waterproof; then cut 
them out so that they will be ready 
to stick in the ground when you 
have your garden started out of 
doors. 

If there is a pond near, you can 
get frog eggs or tadpoles from it. 
Near the side of the pond you will 
notice masses of little eggs, about 
the size of a pea, floating on the 
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surface of the water or lying among 
the long grasses at the edge of the 
pond. 
the water or if it is possible for you 
to return to the pond soon it might 
be better to leave the eggs there 
for a few days. Go back then and 
you will find most of the eggs gone. 
In their place will be hundreds of 
funny little black creatures with 
very big heads and flat, thin tails 
which make them look a little like 
fish. These are tadpoles. Dip them 
out and put in a jar of water. Take 
them home and watch them change 
into frogs. Feed them fish food. 
They eat a great deal; so grow very 
fast. Little legs will grow out from 
the sides of the body; the tail will 
finally disappear and, 
tadpole you will have 


instead of a 
a little frog. 


* * 


Make a kite. Put a long string 
on it. Fly it the first windy day 
in March. 


* * * 


Draw large pictures of windmills. 
Then make pinwheels which turn 
like windmills, Put 
doors in the wind. 


these out of 
They will show 
you whether the wind is moving 
slowly or fast, 


You can dip the eggs out of 
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Make a wind vane. 
doors to find out what direction 
the wind is blowing from. A north 
wind makes the arrow on the vane 
point north, a south wind makes it 
point south, ete. 


* * * 


Make a weather chart to keep the 
results of these observations. From 
this you can find out whether or 


not the wind blows every day, 
about how often it blows hard, 


which winds are cold, and which 
are warm where you live. 


* * * 


Make up some March poems. Some 
boys and girls from Mrs. Gertrude 
Seeber’s room of Nash School wrote 
the following poems. You can do 
as well. 


Pussy Willows 
Lovely pussies, we're glad you came. 
Is the mother tree sad? 
Do you feel the same? 
Or are you glad? 
By RUTH 


Lovely Tulips 
Lovely tulips standing there 
Holding heads high up in air 
Are you happy, pretty flowers 


Put it out of 


Standing there all through the 


hours? 
By DOROTHY CLANG 


The Question 
Lovely pussies so soft and furry, 
Tell me, pussies, do you worry? 
Do you have to read or spell? 
Tell me, pussies, oh, do tell! 


—By CARREL LEE OAKES 


Gray Velvet 
Pussies dressed in velvet gray, 
You are so furry and soft. 
How are you feeling today? 
Holding your heads aloft. 


—By ROBERT 


Red Tulips 
Tulips red, so straight and tall, 
Did you stand by a garden wall? 
Are you glad you came up here, 
Giving us so much of cheer? 


—By DOROTHY 


Spring Pussies 
Pussy willow! Pussy willows! 
You are solt as fur 
Pussy willows, Pussy willows, 
Do you ever purr? 
Though I listen for your sound, 
Not a note is to be found. 


—By DAVID 


Spring Has Come 


MAY M. HAKE 


Blue birds call, 


| 
| 
Spring has come, skies are blue Lit-tle buds are peep-ing thru. | 
"Is - n't ita love-ly day?" | 
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First Steps in Painting 


ELAINE JACOBUS 


ALL through the ages, human 
beings have been trying to express 
their ideas, wishes, or actions in 
pictures. Raw materials, hard as 
they were to find, were discovered 
and used to some extent by every 
known civilization. Ancient hiero- 
glyphics, carved painstakingly in 
stone, and crude symbolic drawings 
found in caves are unquestionable 
proof that man has been trying for 
a few thousand years to record in 
some form what he does, thinks 
and sees. 

It may be that, in some drafty 
cave by the flickering light of the 
wood fire, a small child stood beside 
his father, proudly copying the bold 
strokes of his parent, or when the 
adult’s back was turned, adding an 
original touch of his own. Children 
today, in imitation of their elders 
and in expression of their thoughts, 
also practise this picture-language. 
Standing at correct little easels, 
seated at scientific desks, or sprawled 
‘“belly-flop”’ on the floor, they keep 
alive their ancient heritage of pic- 
torial imagery. 

Materials are plentiful. So plenti- 
ful that precious paper, whose dis- 
covery substitutes wings instead of 
crutches to communication, is often 
torn and wasted with no thought of 
the elaborate process that has gone 
into its making. There are so many 
fascinating things about him in the 
world today that the child has no 
end of inspiration from which to 
draw. And seldom before have 
children had as much encourage- 
ment and freedom to tell their 
stories by means of pictures. For 
in nursery schools and _ kindergar- 
tens it is recognized that, given 
materials and the elementary tech- 
niques of their use, children will 
get practise in manual ability and 
in using their creativity. They will 
express themselves in pictures, as 
the primitives did, and these will 
form a basis for the word pictures 
that later come with their beginning 
reading. So we see children in their 
experience carrying out the race 
history of expression, first in picture 


stories, then leading into word 
stories. 


Let us forget the great mass of 
children, and do away with gener- 
alities, and concentrate on one 
small boy of three or four years, 
as he makes his initial overtures 
with paint and paper. Let’s follow 
him through his experimental daub- 
ings, through sheets of color de- 
signs, through the transitional stage, 
where he is trying to tell a story, 
vague and incoherent, and see him 
launched into the creation of real 
drawings that picture graphically 
the story he wishes to tell. We 
must give him a name, for he is to 
be a real child, a composite of all 
small boys and girls beginning to 
paint. His name is Billy. The pic- 
tures that he makes are not just 
suppose-pictures, but are real paint- 
ings made by hundreds of boys and 
girls just his age whom he is repre- 
senting. 


It is Monday morning, several 
weeks after Billy has entered kinder- 
garten. He is eager to get there 
and try something new — some- 
thing that he has never done be- 
fore — Painting. On Friday, when 
Teacher put out the paints he didn’t 


a 


try them. He was busy trying to 
balance a square block on a round 
one. He had never seen anyone 
paint before, except the man who 
came to paint their house. This 
was something brand new. At first 
he didn’t understand what made 
the other children so eager for a 
turn as they hurried to get smocks 
and paper. Then Dick called out, 
“Look! See what I did! Look 
at mine!” It was a beautiful red 
splotch with the paint running off 
it in little drops, and some blue 
and yellow spots around it. He 
began to think that he would like 
to paint too. All week-end he 
thought about it, but he didn’t tell 
anyone at all what he was wishing. 

Now the day that he has been 
looking forward to has come, and 
here is the painting easel before him 
at last. He is so early that he has 
the first turn. He wiggles the brush 
in the blue paint and Teacher gives 
him a smock and shows him where 
to get the paper. She gives him a 
few directions: “‘Wipe your brush 
off on the edge of the jar, like this,” 
and, “Be sure to put the blue brush 
back in the blue paint, and the red 
brush in the red paint.” Then she 
leaves him to himself. The first 
mark is beautiful. It is a lovely blue 
spot with a few drips, because he 
didn’t know just how to wipe off 
the brush. Billy makes some more 
just like it, and he finds the orange 
paint and puts on some of that. It 
runs into the blue but is bright and 
pretty, and Billy did it all himself. 
Now it is his turn to shout, “‘Look, 
look at mine!” 

For several days Billy goes to the 
painting easel each morning as soon 
as he is able. Then for days at a 
time his attention is taken up with 
other interests, and there seems to 
be nothing of the artist left in this 
active youngster. Then again the 
urge to dabble comes back, and for a 
while he turns all his attention to 
painting. The most fun is slapping 
the paint on any old way, even if it 
does spatter a bit. But he finds that 
his most admired pictures are the 
ones with the fewest drips, with a 
number of colors put on carefully 
so they don’t run into each other. 
It has taken him some time to come 
this far and he has covered sheet 
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after sheet of paper with masses of 
color, mostly indistinct and messy. 
tle has tried using colors over each 
cther on the same paper, but the 
result was a soggy brownish mess, 
not pretty like the original colors. 
Sometimes he has frantically scrib- 
bled on one paper after another as 
if to go into mass production. This 
stage is the most difficult for adults 
to witness. We want to take the 
brush from him and say, 
no! Do it this way!” or “That's 
not pretty! Look at all the paper you 
wasted.”” But this beginning is 
important and if he is not allowed 
to mess and scribble he will usually 
lose all interest in the effort. The 
teacher may give a demonstration 
lesson, getting ideas from the chil- 
dren while she does the painting. 
‘those who are ready for it will 
profit by watching how she handles 
the paint and brushes, but those 
who are not will go on their merry, 
sloppy way. A washable covering 
for the floor, however small, is 
imperative at this time, and several 
damp rags. Children can clean up 
if they have the tools and those who 
wipe up afterwards are not so apt to 
fling paint around. 

At last the proud day comes when 
Teacher holds up one of his own 
pictures for everyone to see: “See 
the picture that Billy made this 
morning,” she says, “‘with clear, 
bright colors and no drips)” Now 
his paintings begin to take some 
form. He is using various colors, 
putting them on in relation to one 
another, and being more interested 
in the result. Some of his designs 
show that he has chosen harmonious 
colors, some show a definite feeling 
of rhythm or balance. Many pictures 
are just composed of straight lines 
or various color in vertical or hori- 
zontal stripes. At first any old colors 
will do, and then gradually he 
chooses certain combinations and 
repetitions to form patterns. In the 
meantime, if he is asked what he is 
painting he says, “A picture,” or 
“Just Colors.” 

One day he tries to catch a drip 
with the painting rag and it makes 
an ugly blotch. “I like to smear,’ 
he says, going over his whole paint- 
ing with the rag. “But that spoils 
the picture!” says Teacher. Billy 


away 
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must defend his actions so he says, 
“This is a picture of a smear.’ He 
has made a picture about some- 
thing, even if it was only a smear 
and accidental at that. About this 
time he becomes more conscious of 
the other children and their opin- 
ions. “Look Sonny, is this nice?” 
he asks. The answer is, “No. 
You're scribbling!’ “I am_ not!” 
counters Billy, ““Those are bubbles!”’ 
He has again named his picture and 
is becoming used to drawing some- 
thing definite. Before this adults 
were always asking, “‘What is 
it?” and he never knew. When he 
does name his picture “‘house”’ or 
“dog” he finds that adults are 
pleased and pay more attention, 
even turning it all around and 
trying to figure it out. So from then 
on most of his paintings are about 
something. He notices, too, that the 
other children are making pictures 
with names and he asks them, 
“What is it?” They don’t need to 
look like a house or a dog or a tree. 
A circle may stand for a boy, or a 
square for a church. He does not 
think it funny when Jimmy says, 
“Here is a picture of a horse, and if 
you don’t like horses, it’s a picture 
of a cow.” The main thing is his 
knowledge that by painting pic- 
tures he can tell a story or represent 
an object. 

It is hard for the average adult to 
understand the adventure and diffi- 
culty of learning to control a new 
medium. It is hard for him to appre- 
ciate the tremendous growth neces- 
sary in a child’s mind before he can 
catch up with the accumulation of 
ages. So the natural comment when 


shown a _ hodge-podge that some 
four-year old has painted is, “‘It 
doesn’t look like anything.” This 
little suggestion should cause Billy 
to immediately make another which 
does look like something. This is 
not the case. Billy has made the 
best picture that he can at his level. 
The criticism comes too soon, before 
he is ready to make pictures that 
are realistic, so the next time he is 
asked to paint he says, “I can’t,” 
or “I don’t want to!’ He needs to 
exercise his immature fingers that 
do not always do what he wants 
them to. He needs to gradually 
develop his conception of things 
about him and what they actually 
look like. He needs someone who 
knows when to praise, when to be 
non-committal, and when to say, 
“Why don’t you try it this way?” 

The time does come at last when 
he wants his pcitures to “look like 
something.” He is more observant 
of objects about him and likes to 
try to put them on paper: 

Billy: I made a cross. It’s brown. 
If I cover it up will it be a cross? 

Teacher: 1 should think it would 
be more like a door. (He paints over 
it.) What is it now? 

Billy: A basket. 

Teacher: Is it right-side-up? 

Billy: No, I always paint up-side- 
down. 

He is having many new experi- 
ences and trips. The pictures, stor- 
ies, and other children at school all 
give him new ideas. The first time 
he makes a painting that really 
looks like a house, it is praised and 
he makes more just like it. Each one 
is a rectangle almost as big as the 
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paper, because he does not under- 
stand proportion or perspective. 
There is a door in the center and a 
square window on each side. Billy 
makes many of these houses; he 
makes them in different colors. It 
seems that he will never make a 
picture of anything else because 
painting houses gives him so much 
pleasure. 

One day, before he has a chance to 
say that it’s a house, Teacher asks, 
‘“‘What kind of a building is this?” 
Thinging fast he says, “It’s a 
store.” Teacher is duly impressed 
and suggests that sometime he 
might make a church or a firehouse. 
So his buildings begin to vary in 


Helen has painted a colorful pic- 
ture of a little girl: 

Billy: Why don’t you paint cheeks 
on) 

Helen: (doing so.) I am. See how 
nice and rosy they are. 

Billy: It must be a windy day. 

Helen: I'm going to paint a tree. 
These are the branches, they’re 
bending down. 

Billy: What is that over there? 

Helen: A tree bending under her 
arm. Do you think it’s funny? 

Billy: Pretty funny! 

Helen: These are ears. 

Billy: Ears? Black ears? 

Helen: A black ear and a ble ear. 
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For Two Busses to Come and Take 
"em Someplace, One Is Going to 
Sit on the Roof and Put His Feet on 
the Other Bus,” “it’s an Elephant 
and He’s on Top of the Box,” “A 
Clown Doing a Trick.” 

At the same time that Billy is 
becoming more coherent in his pic- 
ture-language, he is improving in his 
spoken language: the two seem to go 
hand in hand. “I will write your 
story underneath, if you say it 
slowly,” says Teacher. His pictures 
give rise to more mature stories, and 
his story-consciousness improves the 
content of his drawings. 


All of his paintings do not tell a 


me ' Now Billy combines many ideas story. Some of them are quite beau- 
“Tt shape and vigeng and take on added in his pictures, but they all reflect tiful designs that he makes for the 
his ean inn ten like grass, sky, oun his everyday experiences. Some of colors or for the fun of making odd 
‘lly or rain. Another day Teacher —_ the things that he paints are: patterns. He makes the design first 
ich the whole oe = mane “Window and Rain Falling,” “A in one color and then fills in the 
te pictures of things that move, like Baby’s Bedroom,” “Table and spaces with others. His choice of 
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Billy “A Roasted Peanut,” “Anne and _ ingenuity. 
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e is »0y. His first steps in painting have 
ia still crude and child-like but recog- and Eat Outside.” When there isa } k S iain 
nizable. The sky isa blue stripatthe taken one by one. His 
3 to top; the grass is a green strip below: new interest or nen eaerwes ut crops stories no longer are stumbling and 
hat up Gooner later his pictures. blurred, but leap along in joyful suc- 
tn ec Airplanes follow a trip to the air- cession, He has experienced the 
ally port. Firetrucks, ladders and hoses thrill of seeing his ideas materialize 
‘ : : * come after watching fire fighters in jin paint and paper. The ideas and 
ings comment just as freely on his: P 
ally action. Christmas brings a deluge of the work were all his own and he 
ills Sally: I’m going to make a rabbit. Santa Clauses and Christmas trees. takes pride in them. He will go on 
“te Billy: Silly! That isn’t a rabbit — With bs ear come flower pic- from here as long as he has encour- 
~_ he doesn’t have any ears! tures: A Garden Before Anything IS agement and new techniques when 
— Sally: I’m not finished yet. Planted, A Bird’s Nest in a_ he is ready for them. While mothers 
om . Tree.” Circus time is especially marvel at his originality and cherish 
like Joan: Doesn t this look nice? productive of charming and colorful the papers that tell the fascinating 
vant Billy: What is it? a. because by this time oe story of his first steps in painting. 
Joan: A butterfly. one in the class is making realistic 
i Billy: Butterflies have eyes and a__ paintings, and the circus is full of Note: Everything in this article 
mouth and yours doesn’t. delightful: picture material. So we as been done and said by real chil- 
—" Joan: Well, 1 can put them on. get: “Three Clowns Are Waiting dren, 
St 
over 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


A Study of Farm Life 


As Developed in Grades 2-3 


EDITH F. MILLER 


W ute on a southern trip 
during the Christmas vacation | 
sent the children postcards, many 
of which depicted cotton fields, to- 
bacco plantations, pecan groves and 
other typical southern farm scenes. 
When we returned to school many 
of the children brought the cards 
to show their friends. The cards 
were shown on the lantern slide 
machine while I explained them. 
The children enjoyed seeing my 
own snapshots of the trip and also 
the various specimens I had col- 
lected. We had several discussions 
about farms the children had visited, 
various kinds of farms and of inter- 
esting things about farm life. 

Interest became so high that the 
children wanted to build a farm. A 
variety of pictures pertaining to 
farming was brought in daily to 
help with our planning. The pic- 
tures were tacked on the bulletin 
board in attractive arrangements. 

In our previous units these boys 
and girls had carried on many ac- 
tivities, with emphasis on dramatic 
play and music. I felt that they 
would profit by a unit with the 
emphasis placed on art, reading and 
language activities. 

As a preliminary step in this 


direction we made a game of seeing 
what long lists we could make under 
the following headings: 

Pleasant Smells on the Farm 

Interesting Sounds on the Farm 

Kinds of Work Done on the Farm 

Good Food Produced on the Farm 

Exciting Adventures Farm Chil- 
dren Might Have 

Changes the Seasons Bring to 
Life on the Farm 

When the lists were finished we 
made further use of them by drama- 
tizing some of the phrases. For ex- 
ample for “Interesting Sounds on 
the Farm” a child would make a 
noise and others would guess, “‘Is 
‘it a bird chirping’>”’ “Is it ‘a little 
chick peeping’? The use of these 
phrases enlarged the vocabularies 
and broadened the concepts. 

As our collection of farm pictures 
became too large to keep on the 
bulletin board we planned to mount 
them in a large scrapbook made of 
18 x 24 paper. Each morning as 
new pictures were shown the chil- 
dren told about them. This led to 
the idea of putting stories with the 
pictures. The general procedure was 
that the dictated sentences or titles 
would be typed on white paper and 
pasted under the correct pictures. 


This gave excellent silent reading 
practice as the children reread the 
typed material to know where it 
belonged. 

Many of the excerpts showed that 
our previous vocabulary games had 
been effective. Some sample titles 
were: 


Pitching Hay 
The Gentle Cow 
An Exciting Moment 
Here are a few of the individual 
stories: 
“This is Bossie and her bull calf.” 
— Harold 
“How happy they are to be riding 
on the wagon!” 
—Joan 
“The bull snorted at everyone 
who came near.” 
—Betty 
“The sheep are grazing in the 
pasture.” 
—Sally 


A committee was appointed to 
find all the farm stories and poems 
in our library. We used these to 
compile a bibliography which was 
much-used and which provided ma- 
terial for many story hour periods. 

All of our story hour periods fur- 
nished background material to aid 
us in our construction. Instead of 
dramatizing the stories spontane- 
ously as the children had done so 
frequently in the past I encouraged 
them to listen for interesting words 
which would help us write better 
sentences and titles for our farm 
book. 

At the end of a story a child 
might announce, “The farmer was 
threshing the wheat” or “They 
loaded the hay.”’ Such words often 
needed explaining. We kept a list 
of good words in a notebook along 
with the previously mentioned lists 
of words and phrases. Children 
often referred to these when plan- 
ning their original sentences. 

The class memorized some of 
their favorite poems about the farm. 
Two of them were especially ap- 
propriate for choral speaking. All 
of the best-liked poems were mime- 
ographed and used as reading ma- 
terial. Most of the children had 
spontaneously started making book- 
lets about the farm and the mime- 
ographed poems, individually 
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mounted and illustrated, made in- 
teresting additions to them. 

Our interest in writing a ““book”’ 
of our own developed when a friend 
sent us an original story about farm 
life. We decided it would be fun 
to write about two city children 
who moved to a farm. As we had 
by this time visited some farms we 
wove our own experiences into the 
story, changing them somewhat to 
make them more dramatic. 

A variety of procedures was fol- 
lowed during the writing. 

At first we worked all together. 
Sentences were dictated, put on the 
board, discussed and_ criticized. 
Many revisions and erasures took 
place. These corrections necessitated 
valuable rereading of the material. 
The children became conscious of 
the importance of words and of the 
changes single words can produce in 
the meaning of a sentence. When 
the day’s writing was approved it 
was copied into a notebook by one 
of the third grade pupils. 

When some children grew tired 
of working on the story a volunteer 
group carried on in the same way. 

Occasionally sentences were given 
orally and when agreed upon were 
put into the book by the teacher. 

Later on each third grade pupil 
was given a chance to add his in- 
dividually written contribution to 
the story. First he read the previ- 
ous day’s writing in the notebook. 
Then he wrote his own ideas on 
scrap paper. The class heard his 
sentences and when approved he 
copied them into the notebook. 
Children who could not write very 
well planned what they wished to 
say and recited their sentences to 
the class. 

When the story was completed it 
was read to the class and revised 
before mimeographed copies were 
made. 

Here are some excerpts from the 
class story: 

“They were so hungry that they 
ate every bit of their food. 

“* ‘Where do you put it all?’ 
asked Mother, laughing.” 

** “Cluck, cluck,’ said the little 
white hen as she got up from the 
nest. She felt very proud.” 

“Just then a big fat turkey came 
strutting in back of them. 


“* ‘Gobble, gobble,’ he said crossly. 
‘Get out of my way. What’s the 
idea of coming here’>” 

“Betty saw a funny-colored rock 
and almost stepped on it. 

“ “Oh,” she cried, jumping back. 

“Bob laughed. ‘It is a turtle’ he 
said.” 

(Mary’s individual work) 

“One of the ducks was angry and 
said, ‘S-s-s-s’. One of the drakes 
was cross and said, ‘S-s-s-s-.” 

(Janet’s contribution) 

The stories made up to explain 
the pictures brought in for the class 
book or for individual books grew 
in length and literary quality. The 
children tried to plan them in their 
minds before showing the pictures. 
They were so pleased with their 
stories that several mimeographed 
sheets were made of the best stories. 
Many of the children cut the sheets 
apart and mounted each on a sepa- 
rate sheet with an appropriate illus- 
tration. Here are some of the third 
grade stories: 


The Two Little Pigs— Mary 


Once upon a time there were two 
pigs. One was fat and one was 
skinny. And isn’t it the funniest 
thing that they both had_ pink 
tails> One was so fat that you 
could not see his legs. One was so 
skinny you could see his bones. 


The Kitten That Found a Home 
—Betty 


Once upon a time there was a 
gray and white kitten. Her name 
was Spot. Poor Spot! She had no 
home! Every day she looked for a 
field where she cuddled down and 
went to sleep. In the morning she 
searched and searched for a home. 
One day she saw a little girl coming 
down the road. The kitten said to 
herself, “I hope this little girl will 
give me a home.” When the little 
girl came past she said, ““The poor 
kitten! She has no home. I will! 
give her a home.” 


The Big Red Rooster—Frank 


Once there was a big red rooster. 
Everybody liked him except the 
farmer. The farmer did not like 
him because the rooster woke him 
up every morning at 2.00 a. m. 

Do you know what? The farmer 
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killed and ate the rooster for his 
Sunday dinner. 

Some children reversed the pro- 
cedure of making up stories to go 
with pictures by writing original 
stories just for fun and then making 
illustrations to go with them. 

In all of the writings the vocabu- 
lary growth was noticeable. Here 
are some words copied from the 
stories which gave life and quality 
to the children’s work: 


except lonesome 
bumped unhappy 
clucked difference 
searched stall 
cuddled frightened 
angry master 
whipping lonely 
beautiful battle 
especially grunt 
silky finally 


fertilizer rejoiced 


harrow whipped 


pasture wiggling 
meadow twisting 
friendly ferocious 
naughty buck 
loading husks 
bucket gobble 
fluffy crossly 
scuttled crowing 
nursed ploughing 
sudden finished 
colt clucky 
doorstep enjoying 
acted disappearing 
fuzzy wading 
treated exciting 
bothered Rover 
scrambled scene 
watch dog pitching 
excited runaway 
frisky cornstalks 
strutting insects 
kernels husking 


We used their stories in many 
ways: 

Mimeographed copies were given 
to all. Each child read his story to 
the class while the others read si- 
lently. Questions such as, “How 
could Joan have made her story 
better?”, “What word might she 
have used instead of ‘nice’)” or 
“What is the most interesting part 
of the story)” led to spirited 
discussions. 

Stories were read aloud so that 
the children might select the ones 
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to be read as part of our program 
for the first grade. 

We took one or two stories daily 
for silent reading exercises. I put 
questions on the board which could 
be answered in words from the 
stories. The children wrote the 
answers and later in the day we 
discussed and scored them. 

Example— 

How many pigs were in the 
pen? 

What did the farmer eat for 
dinner? 

What words describe the 
turkey? 

The children read their stories to 
visitors. 

Our “book” was used as a reading 
text. Parts of it were dramatized 
after the children had read silently 
to find which parts would be best 
to play. They also read silently to 
see which parts would make the 
best illustrations for their own 
copies and for the gift copies they 
were making. The story was used 
as silent reading material by having 
the pupils make lists of characters, 
places, sounds, smells, animals, by 
having them answer specific ques- 
tions, by having them find descrip- 
tive words, by having them find 
substitutes for “said’’ etc. 

Growth in reading skills was thus 
amply provided for in the unit by 
the oral and silent reading of the 
pupils’ own writings as well as by 
the reading of farm material for 
story hour. 

Growth in English skills was also 
apparent. When the class story was 
written on the board the children 
observed many things such as quo- 
tation marks, indentation, question 
marks, sentences and commas. Later 
in their own writings the third 
grade boys and girls especially made 
use of these learnings. ‘The class 
composed notes asking for per- 
mission to go on each of our trips. 
Fach child made his own copy. All 
children took part in writing the 
announcer’s parts for our program 
and the talks the “guides” would 
give to explain our farm. All helped 
to compose and copy the invita- 
tions to the program and the various 
letters of thanks to those who helped 
us on our farm trips. Increased 
vocabulary was evidenced in written 
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and spoken language and the joy of 
creative writing was apparent. 

Art activities were also stressed 
throughout our study. The chil- 
dren made a large frieze of farm life. 
They built the model farm complete 
with buildings, trees, people and 
animals. ‘They made easel paint- 
ings and large drawings for pleasure 
as well as the smaller pictures for 
individual booklets. They designed 
covers for the class book, gift books 
and individual books. They learned 
how to mount material artistically 
on the bulletin board and in the 
class book. They drew large (24” x 
36’) pictures to be held up to illus- 
trate the class story as it was read 
to Grade I. 

Although those were the fields I 
wished to stress the unit naturally 
included many other subjects:- 


Health Activities 


Observing and discussing sani- 
tary precautions used at the 
dairy in handling milk. 
Keeping a month’s record of 
good foods eaten. 

Discussing health values of 
milk, butter, whole wheat, fruits 
vegetables, eggs, honey and 
other farm products. 


Science Activilies 


Examining a bee hive, wasps’ 
nests and a honeycomb. 
Seeing several films about dairy- 
ing and one about bees. 
Making butter. 

Planting wheat seeds to observe 
germination and growth of a 
plant. 

Planting citrus fruit seeds and 
seeds of other farm products to 
make our room attractive. 
Keeping records of the weather 
and discussing its importance 
to the farmer. 

Visiting various types of farms. 
Learning about synthetics. 


Music Activities 
Learning songs about the farm. 
Working out simple rythmic 
plays about farm life. 


Number Activities 
Learning pints, half pints, 
quarts, gallons etc., in con- 
nection with milk. 
Watching the scales weigh the 


milk at the dairy — learning 
about pounds and ounces. 
Measuring the paper needed 
for our frieze and measuring 
to get the people and animals 
the correct size. 

Making a daily graph to show 
how many were eating good 
foods. 

Recording scores made on daily 
silent reading tests. 

Using the bibliography to find 
specific pages in books. 
Dividing to see how many 
pieces of bread and honey each 
child could have. 


Social Studies Activities 


Learning about the importance 
of the farmer’s work. 

Learning about interdepend- 
ence of workers. 

Learning about the origin of 
common foods. 


An individual record of each 
child’s participation was kept daily. 
All but one child made at least 


eight contributions to help with 
our study. Here are two sample 
lists: 


Fred—Grade 2. 


Brought a model barn. 
Worked on making another 
barn. 

Read to the class how the 
farmer feels about crows. 
Brought pebbles for the stone 
fence. 

Worked on the fence and bee- 
hives. 

Made big pictures. 

Worked on the frieze. 

Made two people for the farm 
scene. 


June—Grade 3. 


Brought two boxes for farm 
buildings. 

Read the story, “Cluck Cluck’s 
Egg.” 

Made a cow, a chicken, a swan, 
a duck and nine pumpkins of 
clay. 

Brought cardboard. 

Made two trees. 

Made one section of the fence. 
Worked on the frieze. 
Showed other children how to 
make bases for trees. 

Read some farm poems. 
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Trips proved to be our best 
means of finding needed informa- 
tion. We were fortunate to be able 
to visit several types of farms. Our 
own model farm was to be a truck 
farm with many kinds of fruits, 
vegetables and farm animals. A 
nearby farm was just what we had 
in mind. We visited there after 
parents had sent notes of permission. 
The owners of the farm did not 
want us to go inside the buildings 
so we walked around, saw the ani- 
mals in the fields and saw the crops 
growing. On our return to school 
we wrote some of our experiences 
into our class story. Our future 
trips were similarly used as a basis 
for writing. Another outcome of 
this first trip was the planning of 
the layout of the farm and the be- 
ginning of construction of the ani- 
mals and buildings. Discussion of 
the trip disclosed that many boys 
and girls did not understand what 
the beehives were for. We had 
been cautioned to stay away from 
them. After we found out from 
books all we could about bees and 
honey we went to another farm, 


where bees of the stingless variety 
were kept. These could be handled 
and examined carefully. Honey 
was brought back to school and 
enjoyed by all. 

Close to the school there was a 
poultry farm to which we made 
several trips. Here there was al- 
ways someone on hand to answer 
our questions when actual obser- 
vation did not suffice. 

A swan and a few sheep were 
kept as pets at another place and 
could be observed at close range. 

We took a longer trip to visit a 
dairy where a guide explained many 
things about milk production. As 
we could only make one trip to this 
dairy I wanted the children to have 
a good background for their obser- 
vation so the trip was preceded by 
the showing of films about dairying. 
On our return to the school we 
made butter. 

One article was brought in which 
stated that corn is used to make 
more than one hundred fifty pro- 
ducts other than food products. 
This led us into a brief study of 
synthetics. We discussed products 
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made from milk, milkweed, soy- 
beans, cotton seeds, sweet potatoes 
and peanuts. 

Our study of farm life officially 
concluded with the giving of a pro- 
gram to Grade I which was later 
repeated for Grade IV at their 
request. But throughout the year 
the children kept bringing in pic- 
tures of farm life and farm stories 
were frequently read. Second grade 
pupils especially continued their in- 
formal play with the model farm 
long after our center of interest had 
shifted. Each night they would put 
the animals in the barn and each 
morning they would put them out 
in the fields§ They moved the 
farmer to different places, pretended 
to feed the animals, moved the truck 
and wheelbarrow and in other ways 
showed the activities which were 
taking place on the farm. 

The study of farm life had given 
the children a rich background of 
important facts introduced in a 
naturally integrated setting through 
many varied activities, 


Famous Errors 
JOSEPHINE M. OPSAHL 


W nat do you do when you 
make a mistake? Do you just shrug 
your shoulders and hope that your 
teachers and parents will do like- 
wise? Or do you try to analyze your 
failure so that it will not occur 
again? Do you attempt to turn it 
to good account? 

If you will but read your chem- 
istry and physics books carefully 
you will find that many now fam- 
ous scientists made mistakes. They 
analyzed their errors carefully, how- 
ever. They tried to determine where 
and how their work went wrong. 
They scrutinized the results pro- 
duced by their accidents and asked 
themselves if it had value. And 
they recognized that they had ac- 
cidentally produced new useful pro- 
ducts or had found improvements 
and shortcuts in making old ones, 


we now honor them as great sci- 
entists. 


Roquefortlike or Minnesota 
Blu Cheese 


Because Professor W. B. Coombs 
of the Dairy Department of the 
University of Minnesota’s School 
of Agriculture about twenty-five 
years ago accidentally noticed that 
the lantern which he and a friend 
used when gathering mushrooms in 
a cave along the Mississippi River 
was badly rusted, we have had a 
plentiful supply of roquefortlike or 
Minnesota Blu cheese during the 
war years when its importation was 
cut off. Upon making inquiry as to 
the rusty condition of the lantern, 
Professor Coombs was told that it 
had become that way from the 
dampness of the mushroom-growing 


caves. He checked the humidity 
and temperature of the caves and 
found them to be almost identical 
with those of the famous caves near 
Roquefort, France. Because the 
temperature and humidity of the 
caves near Roquefort, France were 
ideal for ripening the nippy yet 
mild-flavored cheese made by the 
neighboring peasants, they had held 
a monopoly market on this cheese 
for centuries. However, being a 
cheesemaker, Professor Coombs 
sensed the possibility of also using 
the caves along the Minnesota and 
Mississippi Rivers for ripening mold 
cheeses formerly imported from 
France, Switzerland and Italy. He 
and associates in the Dairy Depart- 
ment made many careful experi- 
ments. They kept accurate records 
of their work. The results were 
very successful from the start. Fin- 
ally when their work had passed 
beyond the experimental stage, they 
turned their records and formulas 
over to three nationally known 
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cheese manufacturers. Today as a 
result of Professor Coomb’s acci- 
dental observance of rust on a lan- 
tern, we are enjoying a plentiful 
supply of roquefortlike or Minne- 
sota Blu cheese at a price about 
one-half that of the imported pro- 
duct when it could be had. 


Neoflex—A Rubber Substitute 


Because a laboratory experiment 
_ to make a paint plasticizer from 
stockyard waste products’ went 
wrong back in 1928, Ralph R. Stark, 
a chemist of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota developed a_ substitute for 
rubber. The original experiment 
which congealed into a_ rubbery 
mass, was thrown out in disgust. 
But when the rubber shortages be- 
gan to increase during the war years, 
Mr. Stark recalled the sticky mess 
he had accidentally produced some 
years before and set out to repro- 
duce it. He has developed a product 
he calls neoflex. His equipment 
consisted of household articles such 
as an electric cake mixer, an old- 
fashioned clothes wringer, a coffee 
strainer, and other odds and ends. 
The most important use for neoflex 
today is that of making sandblast 
stencils used in granite work, and 
for interliners or boots for tires. 
Its inventor claims that it has 
thousands of potential uses as it is 
not soluble in alcohol petroleum 
products whereas real rubber is. 
One of the big uses being contem- 
plated for it is to line paper con- 
tainers to be used to hold paint, 
gasoline and similar products in- 
stead of tin cans. 


X-Rays 


Because Professor Roentgen, Di- 
rector of Wurzburg University was 
endeavoring to duplicate experi- 
ments reported by a number of other 
investigators with a crookes tube, 
he accidentally discovered a new 
type of radiation which he named 
the X-ray. He not only discovered 
this ray but made such an intensive 
study of it in the weeks following 
his discovery that he was able to 
formulate most of the principals of 
its physical characteristics. With 
his new rays he made the first pic- 
ture of the bones of the hand of a 
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living person. This first X-ray ap- 
paratus was very crude compared 
with present-day equipment. The 
plates required an hour for exposure. 
It was, however, a big step forward 
in the history of modern medicine. 
It was found that it could be used 
to locate bullets and other metallic 
substances which had become im- 
bedded in human tissues. It was 
also found to be extremely useful 
in making medical diagnosis, as well 
as detecting tooth decay. And if 
used to detect tuberculosis in the 
early stages, that dread disease 
could be wiped out. And it is ex- 
tremely useful for treating cancer 
of the skin, eczema, acne and many 
other skin diseases. It was also 
found that the X-ray could be used 
to advantage when sorting apples, 
potatoes and other vegetables and 
fruits, for it would show up dark 
rotting cores and worm holes with- 
out having to cut them open. X-ray 
photographs have been used to de- 
tect frauds and counterfeit pictures 
at our art institutes. They are used 
to show up flaws which do not show 
up on the surface of metals, thus 
saving the lives of countless avi- 
ators who would have crashed if 
these weak points had not been 
noticed before actual use. In fact, 
in connection with war work, the 
Northern Pump Company of Min- 
neapolis installed a huge 1,000,000 
volt machine for that purpose. So 
much progress has been made in 
the development and use of the 
X-ray that Professor Roentgen 
would have difficulty in recognizing 
the discovery he accidentally made 
fifty years ago. 


Shatterproof Glass 


Because Edouard Benedictus ac- 
cidentally dropped an empty bottle 
which had formerly contained col- 
lodion and it did not break into 
many pieces and scatter about the 
floor, he conceived the idea of join- 
ing two pieces of glass together with 
an adhesive substance. Today’s 
makers of these glass sandwiches 
have eliminated many of the faults 
and shortcomings of the first pro- 
duct made, as well as making it five 
times as elastic and four times as 
resistant to breakage. In fact a 


piece of shatterproof glass such as 
is used in automobile windows today 
is made so well it can be smashed 
with a hammer and rolled into a 
bundle without any of the pieces 
coming loose from the in-between 
binding material. For special uses 
where additional safety is desired, 
many layers are put together. Thou- 
sands of people today who are not 
cut by flying glass in automobile 
accidents can thank this French 
scientist for accidentally discover- 
ing the principal of shatterproof 
glass. 


Beautiful Colored Dyes 


Because William Henry Perkin 
accidentally produced black crys- 
tals in his test tube instead of the 
white ones of quinine, clothing today 
has more colors than Joseph’s coat. 
This discovery was made by an 
eighteen year old boy during his 
Faster vacation. He did not know 
that the quinine formula he was try- 
ing to duplicate was incorrect. But 
he did learn that the black crystals 
which showed up in his test tube 
every time he repeated the experi- 
ment, dissolved in boiling water 
into a beautiful purple liquid. He 
learned through further experiments 
that it would dye material perma- 
nently and that he could produce 
it cheaply enough to warrant its 
use by local dye houses. ‘This 
purple dye was the first of a long 
series of beautiful colored dyes for 
coloring clothing which have been 
made from cold tar, a former waste 
product. William Henry Perkin 
was knighted for the great contri- 
bution he made to science, even 
though it was made accidentally. 
He became a rich man. 


* * * 


If you meet one of those people 
who pride themselves on never mak- 
ing mistakes, just remind them of 
these famous mistakes and the hun- 
dreds of others, which are making 
our lives happier and safer today. 
What appears to be a mistake or 
error may be the beginning of a 
great discovery if it is thoroughly 
analyzed and used to the best 
advantage. 


TF 
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Imagination and Drill 


Tue monotony of drill can be 
alleviated by imagination. Utilize 
the children’s natural interest in, 
and knowledge of construction to 
stimulate study of fundamentals. 
Stress the importance of the foun- 
dation of a building or a house. It 
must be well planned, sturdy, and 
durable, or the rest of the building, 
no matter how carefully constructed 
would topple to the ground. The 
bricklayer cements each brick to- 
gether carefully and firmly. So we 
must lay the foundation for our 
work for the school year. And 
what better way to review and drill 
than to let the class pretend to 
build? 

Let’s call our combinations 
“bricks”. We will start to work 
with the bricks we have on hand. 
We know they are good bright firm 
ones. They were in good condition 
when we were in the second grade 
last June. But just the same we 
look all of them over for cracks. 
Perhaps the summer sun or the salt 
air near the sea might have im- 
paired a few. 


Here are some bricks left over 
from last year. We start with the 
simplest of combinations. Teacher 
has a large chart on the blackboard 
or on a poster. 


Figure I 
Each child in the classroom will 
examine them closely. Then the 
teacher will let each child be a 


bricklayer and fit them together. 
The children may do this while 
looking at the chart. But some 
children will proudly announce that 
they can do it without looking at 
the answers. Let them try this, 
but point out that speed is neces- 
sary. After a short, comprehensive 
drill, the teacher will announce a 
check-up. She tells the children to 
take a mental picture of the combi- 
nations because in three minutes 
she will put the chart away and see 
who really knows them. She stresses 
that they must be able to write the 
answers quickly because when time 
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Figure I 


Figure II 
Figure III 


NAMES OF PUPILS 


SALLY JONES 


etce 


ORAL DRILL CHART 
NUMBER OF EXAMPLES ‘CORRECT 
1% 


Figure IV 


WRITTEN CHECK-UP 


Etce 


is up she will collect the papers. 

Then she dictates the following 
time limited check-up. 
Figure II 

If time permits, and she approves 


of pupil correction, she may pass 
the papers to different pupils. This 
method simply consists of putting 
the first example on the board and 
asking Johnny for the answer. If 
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he gives it correctly he writes it 
underneath the example and the 
pupils check it on the paper that 
they have. And so on with the other 
examples. Most teachers allow each 
child to correct his own paper, be- 
cause he quickly sees his error, and 
corrects it. However, the next day 
she gives the same test again and 
checks it herself to find the dis- 
crepancies in her pupils. Starting 
with such simple combinations gives 
the pupils confidence. 

All bricklayers do not work with 
the same speed or accuracy. Prac- 
tice makes perfect, and the best 
bricklayer gets the highest rating. 
Some children are made apprentices, 
and some are named masters. Need- 
less to say the matters are the 
speediest and most accurate and 
take one or two learners under their 
wing until the apprentice becomes 
experienced and can go into busi- 
ness for himself! 

The teacher makes a time wage 
schedule. This will show at a 
slance the speed with which each 
child can answer accurately each 
group of combinations. The dif- 
ference in wages for masters and 
apprentices is emphasized. Every- 
one shows great ambition to become 
a master. 


Figure IV 
Three minutes time limit allowed 
on written check-up. 


Fach child has record of his daily 
drill and tests, in order that he may 
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know how he stands. The date that 
each group of combinations is com- 
pleted satisfactorily is marked with 
a star by the teacher. 


Figure V 


For group study make a huge 
wall chart. First a chart with the 
combinations of ones as Figure I, 
followed with a chart of the combi- 
nations of twos, zeros, threes, etc., 
as the class progresses. When all 
combinations are studied a com- 
plete chart of the one hundred ad- 
dition combinations can be used. 

For seat work, each child makes 
the chart that is in use in smaller 
form on drawing paper. ‘Teacher 
checks to see if he has answers 
correct, and he keeps it for indi- 
vidual study until he has mastered 
that particular group. 

These charts are for study at any 
time, but are collected during tests, 
so that the lazy may not be tempted 
to copy. 

To stimulate daily study the 
teacher has a group of mixed com- 
binations on the board which each 
child is expected to copy on paper 
and pass in with answers. She uses 
mixed groups such as she dictated 
in Figure II. 

The teacher stresses that she will 
allow them to look up the answers 
on their own chart or the wall chart, 
if they wish, but that she expects 
them to become more and more 
independent, so that in a certain 
specified time they will know all 
answers without looking. She also 


states that she will check up with 
a test during which the wall chart 
will not be seen, and before which 
the desk charts will be collected, 
and that the test will be limited to a 
certain time to insure speed. 

Try bricklaying to stimulate in- 
terest in study and drill. You will 
find each child following his prog- 
ress eagerly, and the masters only 
too willing to help the apprentices. 
For this purpose each child has a 
set of “bricks”, (merely combina- 
tion cards — example on one side 
with answer, and same example on 
other side without answer). A 
child may study these, and then 
take them to a responsible .class- 
mate, designated by teacher, for 
drill to see if he really knows the 
answers. When the pupil master is 
satisfied he sends the apprentice to 
the teacher who gives the drill, the 
result of which is recorded on the 
chart. 

The advanced pupils use spare 
drill time by helping others, and 
originating problems with combina- 
tions concerned. The best problems 
are chosen and used. These prob- 
lems are written and signed by the 
originators and mounted in a class 
problem scrap book. 

Slow and speedy pupils are taken 
under consideration and the required 
drill and practice is carried on daily 
laying a first foundation for the 
more complicated processes to come. 
This method may be used for drill 
with subtraction, multiplication and 
division combinations also. 


Bottle-top Surprises 


EDVINA 


Here's one you’ve probably 
never thought of! Dolls, favors, 
flash cards — all from bottle-tops! 
Yes, delightful creatures made from 
the cardboard covers on pint and 
quart milk bottles. 

Clean them well otherwise the 
paint and paste will not do what 
they are supposed to do. Soiled 
ones may be used by pasting cut 
out circles over them, but reason- 
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able care by the children will elimi- 
nate this extra work. 

This project has a two fold pur- 
pose. Parents will bless you for it 
makes youngsters drink more milk 
in order to get the bottle-tops. It 
also makes them more aware of the 
unusual materials from which deco- 
rative surprises may be created, 

Yes, these ideas will be merely 
the beginning of an avalanche of 


ingenious oddities. 
ball rolling. 

Alarm clock invitation (photo- 
graph) or flash cards for telling time. 

Materials needed. Two milk 
tops for each clock. One milk top 
for stand or you can cover the back 
of the clock with paper. Dark 
pencil, paints, or ink for face. Rub- 
ber cement, or glue. 

Directions: Draw and color a 
clock face on one bottle top. Set 
the hands at the time the party is 
to begin. Cover the back with cut 
out colored paper circles. Attach 
the clock to another bottle top 


So start the 


h 


h 
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which will be used as a stand by 
cutting a slit in the stand, filling it 
with glue, and holding the clock in 
place until the glue sets. Or you 
can cut cardboard (Fig. 1), bend at 
B-C, and attach A to the clock and 
B-C-D-E to the stand. Use ad- 


hesive tape or strong glue. 


If you are making flash cards, 
eliminate the stand. Print the cor- 
rect time on the back of the face so 
that the child can check himself, 


Paste the clock and stand in the 
center of a large piece of cardboard. 
Cut the cardboard in a circular 
shape, cover with colored paper. 
Write your invitation on this large 
circle. 

Some children like to elaborate 
and paste an alarm to the clock. 
Others like to ask druggists, etc., 
for small boxes to hold the invi- 
tations. 

Even the wildest imagination is 
curbed when place cards from bottle 
tops are mentioned. But it isn’t 
so preposterous. The coal black 
cat proves the value of these here- 
tofore discarded items. Watch your 
classroom sprout with cats, rabbits, 
owls, etc., until you have a regular 
menagerie. They’re ideal for Hal- 
loween, Valentine, and any or all 
kinds of parties. 

Materials needed are three milk 
tops, colored circles, glue, India Ink 
or paints. Adhesive tape is optional. 

Directions. Outline the cat’s face 
on one top. Color it black with 
India Ink or black paint—tempera 
or powdered. Cut the ears from 
another top. Attach to the back of 
the face with adhesive tape. Fig. 2. 
Cover the back of the cat’s face and 
ears. Attach to bottom milk top 
as in Fig. 1. Paint or print child’s 
name on BOTTOM top. Color. 

This clown is another type of 
favor. The little round box used 
as a stand also doubles as a candy 
container. 

Materials. Pipe cleaners, cello- 
phane straws (colored), five tops, 
and adhesive tape. 

Directions. Draw clown’s face 
on milk top. From a second top 
cut out large, odd-looking ears. 
Attach with adhesive tape or glue. 
Cover pipe cleaner with colored 
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MEET THE BOTTLE-TOP FAMILY 
Grandpa Mother Bill 


Black Cat Alarm 
Sucker clock 
Surprise invitation 


straw and stick on back of head 
with tape. Cut fancy edging on 
third top. Make hole in center with 
scissors. Slip pipe cleaner through 
this hole until the collar reaches the 
clown’s face. Slide cellophane straws 
over three pipe cleaners. Attach 
pipe cleaner arms — any length you 
wish — to main cleaner just under 
the collar. This helps to hold the 
collar in place. Bend the arms to 
desired shape. 

On another milk top print the 
name of the guest. Color. Use col- 
ored circle on back. Poke a hole 
on either side of this top. Slip arms 
through and bend so they won't 
pull out or use adhesive tape to 
hold them. 

Make a hole in the center of the 


Black Clown 
Cat favor 
place 

card 


candy box. Put the main pipe 
cleaner stem through, bend under 
and seal tightly with adhesive tape. 
If it proves a little top-heavy, 
shorten the length of the main pipe 
cleaner. 

The Cat on the Stick is a bit of 
whimsy. It can be put to practical 
use as a sucker cover for teacher's 
surprise to the youngsters. 

Make a face as in Figure 2. 
Slide a long red cellophane straw 
over a pipe-cleaner and attach it to 
the back of his head. Then make 
a bow tie with a ribbon and tie it 
to the straw. Next place the whole 
thing over a sucker and tie them 
together with a thread. Cut the 
straw the same length as the wooden 
stick on the sucker. No one will 
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hee 


Fig. 2 


know what it is until he picks it up. 
You will need a few more ma- 
terials for the Bottletop Family. 
Paints, strong needle and_ strong 
white thread, scissors, colored paper 
cardboard, rubber cement, strong 
glue, or adhesive tape. Four bottle 
tops are needed for each figure. 
Place one top slightly over the 
other. Figure 3. Sew at X. Don’t 
break thread. Place head in posi- 
tion. Sew. Do the same with the 
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Rear View 
Fig. 3S 


arms. If you have extra strong glue 
use it instead of thread. 

Now the tops are ready to be 
colored. Be sure to paint the edges. 
Lay the doll on colored paper and 
trace the outline and cut. Paste 
this to the back of the doll to cover 
the stitching. 

Whiskers are made of cotton. 

If you want to increase the fam- 
ily, make some children from pint 
size tops or trim down the larger 


Fige 4 


size. A cardboard ribbon, painted, 
adds glamor to the little pinafore’d 
girl. Hair is from cotton or crepe 
paper. The boys pants and legs can 
be drawn the extra 
space cut out or left in, depending 
on how you wish to use the young 
gentleman. Feet are glued on. 

Stands such as the one drawn in 
Figure 1 will help this family to 
on their feet’’, 


on and then 


I got my little hammer 

And some boards and little nails, 
And hammered me a little boat. 
It even has some sails. 


I'll Hurry Back 


NORA LEE 


It’s such a wee, wee, little boat 


There’s room far only me. 


I think I'll get my dinner packed 
And sail away to sea. 


I'll just be gone a day or two 
And then I’ll hurry back. 

So Friday night don’t lock the door, 
Just leave it on a crack. 
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Numbers -- and How They Came to Be 


W en you work out an arith- 
metic problem, you use ten written 
numbers which we call ‘“‘digits.” 
With these ten digits —1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 0—you can express 
any number from 1 to a million 
billions or more. “Digit” is a Latin 
word. It means “finger.”” Can you 
guess, then, why we have fen digits 
in our numbering system, and not 
eight or eleven? 


Our written numerals go back 
much further in history, of course, 
than the time of ancient Rome. 
Man’s ancestors must have learned 
to count when they lived in caves. 
We know they had spoken names 
for numbers long before they could 
write them down. No doubt man’s 
very first permanent records of 
numbers were simply notches cut 
in sticks, or scratches made on 
stones or pieces of clay pottery. 


When men became more civilized, 
however, they began trading with 
one another. Merchants had to 
keep records of their business tran- 
sactions. Suppose a farmer wanted 
to offer to trade with a distant mer- 
chant 4 bags of grain for 2 goats. 
He had to write down the numbers 
in his message. Our oldest written 
numbers are records of trading like 
this. 


The first writers simply drew 
marks like upright fingers to indi- 
cate a number. Two marks stood 
for the number 2; nine marks for 
9, etc. Notice in the illustration 
how the Egyptians, over 5,300 years 
ago, used this method of writing 
numbers. For 10, however, they 
drew a figure like an inverted U. 
They used 7 of these figures for 70. 
For 173, they wrote the curved 
sign for 100, plus 7 inverted U’s, 
plus 3 straight lines. Wasn’t that 
a clever way for these ancient 
people to write their numbers? 


In far-away Babylon, at about 
the same time, a somewhat similar 
system was being invented. These 
clever people scratched their num- 
bers on flat pieces of wet clay. 
They used a_ pointed stick or 
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“stylus.” When the clay was dried 
in the sun, it became very hard and 
lasting. 

The marks the stylus made in 
the clay looked like little V’s. 
Notice in the illustration how their 
written numerals were like the 
oldest Egyptian ones. See how 
they too had distinctive signs for 
10 and 100, and how they wrote 19. 


As more and more trading was 
done by these ancient people, they 
had to-write many more numbers. 
It was a bother to write 9 little 
marks for the number 9. So some- 
one devised a symbol to represent 
the 9 marks, just as the inverted 
U stood for 10 in Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. Notice in the third col- 
umn how the Egyptians had worked 
out such symbols for 5, 6, 8 and 9. 
This system was in use by 700 B.C. 

The ancient Greeks were very 
clever people too. As you might 
expect, they invented an even bet- 
ter way to write their numbers. 
They let the initial letter of the 
name of any number stand for that 
number. P stood for pente, or 5; 


D stood for deka, or 10; P D stood 
for 5 times 10 or 50. 

Later the Greeks improved this 
method. Then they let A stand 
for 1, B for 2 and so on through 
the alphabet. The Hebrews were 
also using this alphabetic system 
of numeration by the 2nd century 
B.C. 

When the Romans became a 
powerful nation, they invented their 
own system of writing numbers. 
This system was so good that it is 
still sometimes used today, 2,000 
years after its invention. Like the 
Greeks, the Romans let letters 
stand for numbers. But instead of 
having to learn the values of more 
than 20 letters, the Romans used 
only six: I, V, X, L, C and M. 

How they happened to choose 
these particular letters is interest- 
ing. The I, of course, looks like an 
upright finger. The V was probably 
chosen because it resembles the 
five digits on the hand when held 
in the position shown in the illus- 
tration. X is two V’s, one over the 

(Turn to page 63) 
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Inspiration Trail 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


(Follow it each month and enjoy treasures 
of verse and prose) 


MARCH 
The cock is crowing, 
The stream is flowing, 
The small birds twitter, 
The lake does glitter, 
The green field sleeps in the sun; 
The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest; 
The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising; 
There are forty feeding like one, 


There’s joy on the mountains; 
There’s life in the fountains; 
Small clouds are sailing, 

Blue sky prevailing; 

The rain is over and gone. 


—William Wordsworth 


* * 


“WHOSO TEACHES A CHILD LABORS WITH 
GOD IN HIS WORKSHOP” is the inscription on the 
front of Colorado State College of Education. 


* 


HYACINTHS TO FEED THY SOUL 
If of thy mortal goods thou art bereft, 
And from thy slender store two loaves alone to thee 
are left, 
Sell one, and with the dole 
Buy hyacinths to feed thy soul. 
—Gulistan of Moslih Eddin Saade (1184-1291) 


* 


Light is the task when many share the toil. 


— Homer 
* 


The wild wind blows, the sun shines, 
the birds sing loud, 

The blue, blue sky is flecked with 
fleecy dappled cloud, 
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Over earth’s rejoicing fields 
the children dance and sing. 
And the frogs pipe in chorus, “It 
is spring! It is spring!” 


The grass comes, the flower laughs 
where lately lay the snow, 
O’er the breezy hill-top hoarsely | 
calls the crow, 
And the sweet song-sparrow cries, 
“Spring! It is spring!’ 
—Celia Thazxter 


* * « 


Every individual has a place to fill in the world, 
and is important in some respect, whether he chooses 
to be so or not. 


— Hawthorne 
* * * 


I shall pass through this world but once. 

Any good therefore that I can do, or any kindness 
that I can show to any fellow creature, let me do it 
now. Let me not defer or neglect it, for I shall not 
pass this way again. 

--Anonymous 
* * 

A man should first direct himself in the way he 

should go. Only then should he instruct others. 
—Buddha 


* * * 


TRY SMILING 


When the weather suits you not, 
Try smiling. 

When your coffee isn’t hot, 
Try smiling. 

When your neighbors don’t do right, 

Or your relatives all fight, 

Sure, ’tis hard, but then you might 
Try smiling. 


Doesn’t change the things, of course— 
Just smiling. 
But it cannot make them worse— 
Just smiling. 
And it seems to help your case, 
Brightens up a gloomy place, 
Then it sort o’ rests your face, 
Just smiling. 
— Unknown 
* * 
Nothing can bring you peace, but yourself. Nothing 
can bring you peace, but the triumph of principles. 


—Emerson 
* * 


Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song. 


~~ Kingsley 
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He who takes the child by the hand takes the 
mother by the heart. 


—Danish Maxim 
* * 


LIVING 


To touch the cup with eager lips and taste, not drain it; 
To woo and tempt and court a bliss—and not attain it; 
To fondle and caress a joy, yet hold it lightly, 

Lest it become necessity and cling too tightly; 

To watch the sun set in the west without regretting; 
To hail its advent in the east--the night forgetting; 
To another care in happiness and grief in laughter; 
To hold the present close—not questioning hereafter; 
To have enough to share--to know the joy of giving; 
To thrill with all the sweets of life—is living. 
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Life is a jig saw puzzle with most of the pieces 
missing. 


— Anonymous 
Peace hath her victories, 
No less renowned than war. 
—Milton 


* * 


The virtues are not poured into us, they are natural. 
Seek, and you will find them; neglect, and you will 
lose them. 


—Chinese Wisdom 
* 


Annual income 20 lbs., annual expenditure nineteen 
nineteen six, result happiness. Annual income 20 lbs., 


* * * 


— Unknown 


You and I were long friends; you are now my enemy, 


and I am 
Yours, 


Benjamin Franklin 


annual expenditure 20 lbs. ought and six, result misery. 


—Dickens 
* * * 


Of all the means to insure happiness throughout the 


(From a letter written in July 1775) 


whole of life, by far the most important is the acqui- 
sition of friends, 


—Epicurus 


Remedial Arithmetic Measures 


We DON’T rightly know just 
why some children can do their 
arithmetic readily while to others it 
presents a real struggle. In many 
systems, formal arithmetic com- 
mences in the second grade, while 
in others it starts in the first along 
with reading. 

It is our belief that it is worth- 
wiile to introduce a rather informal 
arithmetic program to the begin- 
ners. For example, we would say 
that by the end of the first year a 
child should be able to count to 
twenty, recognize written numbers 
from one to ten, be able to group 
numbers in 2’s, 3’s and 4’s without 
counting singly and to identify 
pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters, 
half dollars etc. These simple re- 
quirements, along with similar ones 
not mentioned, will enable a child 
to enter Grade II equipped with a 
certain sense of what the subject of 
arithmetic is all about. 

In other words an early exposure 
to arithmetic in the first grade will 
show the teacher which children 
will need special tutoring along 
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these lines. To show how we make 
these pupils arithmetic conscious 
during the course of a day, let us 
explain in more detail. At the open- 
ing of each session the teacher, 
with the aid of her pupils, counts 
the children present and checks 
the members absent. 

Next, the milk is delivered at the 
classroom door. It is counted by 
a pupil, and the number is compared 
with the order. Later, the straws 
and crackers are counted and de- 
livered by other pupils. A drill 
card lesson follows — those receiv- 
ing stars are counted proudly by 
the class. At recess, boys line up 
on one side and girls on the other. 
“Let’s count each line,” suggests 
one child. ‘There are more girls 
than boys—‘‘How many more’, is the 
next logical question” 

A reading lesson — we need four 
more books, two of the books are 
new, the other two are old. These 
are but examples. All through the 
day, the children use arithmetic. 
There are always calls for money 
for various enterprises, and _ this 


can be the basis for many arith- 
metic lessons. 

Thus, if a teacher will give all 
pupils in her class sufficient experi- 
ence with practical problems, there 
will be fewer cases of retardations 
in the following grades, due to lack 
of an arithmetic sense. If, when a 
child reaches second grade, and still 
is not ready for the more formal 
and advanced work, this preliminary 
training should be continued a bit 
longer. 

Gradually, actual arithmetic ex- 
amples can be sandwiched in with 
the less formal work. For instance, 
2 children are left on one side in 
the spelling match and 3 children, 
on the other. How many are left 
on both sides? The pupil will work 
it out and, to make it more im- 
pressive, the teacher may write the 
example on the board, thus tying 
up the problem in a practical man- 
ner. None of this should be con- 
sidered a waste of time because it 
corresponds to the drill work so 
necessary to the three R’s in our 
school system. 
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Let's Pretend 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Characlers: Mother, Dad, Bob, John, Janice, Sally 
Scene: In the living room. 

(As the scene opens, the family is sitting around 
the room, busily engaged in various activities. Mother 
is mending, Dad is reading the paper, the boys are 
tinkering over a small electric train. Janice and Sally 
are studying.) 

Mother: How the time does fly! Here it is March 
again and soon it will be actually Spring! 

Dad: March means cold winds to me. We seldom 
have real Spring weather this month, you'll remember, 

Bob: March means kites to me. If there’s anything 
I like, it’s to make a big red kite and fly it from Whit- 
comb’s Hill! 

John: That’s kid stuff, it means getting out the good 
old baseball material and fishing tackle to me. 

Janice: None of you have spoken about something 
very important that happens in March. 

Sally: Oh, you mean the birds come back from the 
South. If you were in Miss Wheeler’s class, you’d 
remember it, I guess. We have our chart up already 
and, believe it or not, it’s really pretty interesting. 

Janice: But that isn’t what I meant, Sally—am I 
the only one who-- 

Mother: Of course, Janice, I know you're thinking 
of your birthday that comes next week—well, what 
shall it be this year? A dinner out and then movies 
or a party here? 

Janice: If you don’t mind, I'd like a party, but I do 
want it to be different from any other I’ve ever had. 

Bob: Different, she says! That’s good—why don’t 
you give them each a present instead of expecting one 
from them—that would be different wouldn’t it? 

John: Or tell them to bring their school books and 
have a study period with no eats—you’d get a crowd 
that way—-Ha! Ha! 

Dad: You boys are a great help—now, I really see 
what Janice means; she wants a party the children 
will really enjoy, not one where everybody just sits 
around until it’s time to go home. 

Mother: You know, I have an idea which Sally gave 
me when she spoke of birds— 


Bob: Birds! Wow! Now this is going to be good! 
Mother: 1 think it is-—-Have each person come 


representing some bird and pretend to explain the 
various colors found on that particular bird. 

Sally: We could have prizes for the best costume 
and the most original story. 

Janice: Oh, Mother, that’s a wonderful idea—I can 
hardly wait! 

Mother (looking at her watch): My! I didn’t realize 
it was so late! Come on every one—time for bed, we 
can plan the rest of the party tomorrow. 
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(As the act closes, the family are putting away their 
work for the night and are leaving the stage.) 


End of Act I. 


Act II. 
Characters: Mary—The Robin 
Billy—Red Winged Blackbird 
Helen—-Ruby Throated Hummingbird 
Bob—-Baltimore Oriole 
John—A Bird House 
Janice—Scarlet Tanager 
Scene: At the party. 


(As the scene opens, Janice is standing in the center 
of the room and the children are singing ““Happy Birth- 
day to You.”” When they are through Janice speaks.) 


Janice: You all look so grand in your bright colors. 
Now, it’s going to be fun to hear your stories—-how 
about it, Mary? 


Mary: As you see, I am the Robin Redbreast. I 
have made up this little poem, to here goes:- 

When I went to the artist fairy 

One dark and cloudy day-- 

She painted my back and wings with rather a 

dullish gray, 

The paint gave out so she did the rest 

With a bit of red that you see on my breast— 

Robin Red Breast now, you see, 

For that’s what the’fairy did for me. 


Billy: As you people see, I am the Red-Winged 
Blackbird. My story is short but thrilling. I’m a bit 
of a fighter, you know, and when a black crow made 
fun of me because I was black, I became really angry. 
A fight was the result and although I won, some of 
the blood which was shed, landed on my wing and it 
has never come off—Now, I’m the Red-Winged 
Blackbird. 

Helen: I am the Ruby Throated Hummingbird. 
That isn’t blood on my throat. You see, I travel 
thousands of miles over land and sea and just before 
I start, I take a last visit to a beautiful garden. I 
always kiss the red flowers farewell and that is their 
mark left on me. 

Sally: 

I fly so high 

I touch the sky, 

I try to sing 

As I’m on the wing, 

As I brushed the blue 

It changed my hue—- 

A bluebird now I’m proud to be, 
As blue as the sky— 

Do you recognize me? 


Bob: I’m a Baltimore Oriole. The Bluebird may 
have reached the blue sky, but I reached the orange 
sun! The sun didn’t want me up there, jealous I guess, 
so he burned me orange. I’ve never been back again, 
but everyone knows I’ve traveled to the sun. 


Janice: I am the Scarlet Tanager. Some one called 
me beautiful one day and I started to blush. I haven't 
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stopped blushing from that day to this. Now, I be- 
lieve I am beautiful. What do you think? 
John: 
I am a bird house— 
Welcome to me, 
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What a beautiful home high up in the tree. 
Before you come flying in on the wing 
Come on, you birdies, let’s hear you all sing. 
(The play closes with appropriate bird songs.) 
The End 


Our School 


A Play for Elementary Grades 
MARGARET A. MILES 


Characters 
A group of about sixteen boys and girls 
Jackie--a first grade child 


Sally--the new little girl in the neighborhood 
Miss White--the teacher 


Costumes 


The children may wear their regular school clothes. 
Miss White should have a longer dress. 


Properties 
Kindergarten chairs for the schoolroom scene 


Large drawings illustrating the following subjects: 
1. Our Room 


2. Helpers 

Pick up papers 

Pull down the shades 
Milkmen 

The Assembly Hall 
The Principal 

The Principal’s Office 
The School Nurse 
The Nurse’s Room 
The Cellar 


Scene 1: Small group of children are standing at 
right front of the stage. 

Jackie: 1 am going over to see Sally. She is a new 
little girl and she hasn’t any friends. Good-by. 

(Jackie waves good-by and goes to greet Sally, who 
is at left center.) 

Jackie: Hello, Sally. My name is Jackie. I live 
next door to you. 

Sally: I am so glad you came. I am lonesome. 
What school do you go to? 

Jackie: I go to the Wyman School. (Points toward 
rear right). It is the big brick building over there. 
I am in the first grade. 

Sally: Mother says I will go to that school. I am 
in the first grade, too. I wish I could start school to- 
day, but Mother is too busy to take me. 

Jackie: Ask your mother if you can go to school 
with me. I will call for you at one o’clock. (Both 
children exit rear left.) 

(Curtain closes.) 


Scene 2: Jackie and Sally enter rear left and 


walk hand in hand toward stage center. Small 

kindergarten chairs are arranged in rows on 

stage right to resemble classroom. Teacher’s 
chair is placed at front right. 

Jackie (Points toward group of chairs): This is our 
room. (Teacher enters stage right.) 

Jackie: Miss White, this is Sally. She is the new 
little girl who lives next door to me. Her mother 
couldn’t bring her to school so she came with me. 

Miss White: How do you do, Sally. We are so glad 
you are going to be in our class. You may sit next 
to Jackie this afternoon. 

(Bell rings and the children come in and take their 
places while Jackie is showing Sally her chair.) 

Miss While: We have a new little girl with us this 
afternoon. Her name is Sally. Peter, will you please 
tell her something about our room, 

(Peter goes to stage center front and holds under 
his chin a large picture of the classroom) 

Peter--Our Room 

We like our room. 

We work and play in our room. 

There are desks and bookcases and lots of other 
things in it 

Miss White: Who are some of the helpers in our 
room? (Three children go to stage front, each carry- 
ing a picture to illustrate his part.) 

First Child: We pick up papers to keep our room 
neat. We also pick up other things so people won't 
trip on them. 

Second Child: We pull down the shades when the 
sun shines on our desks. The sunshine on our papers 
would hurt our eyes. 

Third Child: We have milk helpers who pass the 
milk at milk lunch time. They are neat and careful 

Miss White: Let us take Sally on a makebelieve trip 
through the school. Each one of you can tell her about 
something. When it is your turn, you can come out 
front as the others did. 

First Child: (Holds a large picture to illustrate his 
part) 

The Assembly Hall 

The assembly hall is big. 

There are lots of chairs. 

We like to go to plays in the hall. 

We sit still so we can hear the children in the play. 

Second Child: 

Miss Smith 

Miss Smith is our principal. 

She is kind. 

She helps us to do the right things 

She is our friend. 
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Third Child: 

The Principal’s Office 
Miss Smith’s office is little. 
It has a big desk. 

A telephone is on the desk. 
A lamp is on the desk, too. 


Fourth Child: 
Miss Joy 
Miss Joy is our school nusre. 


She tells us how to keep healthy and strong. 


Fifth Child: 
The Nurse’s Room 
The nurse’s room is small. 
It has a bed. 
Sick children lie on it. 
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It has a medicine cabinet. 
We were weighed on the scales. 


Sixth Child: 
The Cellar 


There is a big furnace in the cellar. 
Pipes come out of the top of the furnace to take 
steam to the radiators. 


Miss White: Sally, we hope you have enjoyed your 


first afternoon at your new school, (Entire class stands 
to sing a good-by song.) 


Now the day is over; 
And we are going home, 
Good-by, good-by, 

Be ever kind and true, 
(Curtain closes.) 


New Choral Verse Ventures 
in Mother Goose 


Heavy: 

“Croak!” said the toad, “I’m hungry 
I think; 

Today l’ve had nothing to eat or 
to drink. 

I'll crawl to a garden and jump 
through the pales, 

And there Ill dine nicely on slugs 
and on snails.” 
Medium: 

“Ho, ho!’ quoth the frog, “is that 
what you mean? 

Then I'll hop away to the next 
meadow stream; 

There I will drink, and eat worms 
and slugs too, 

And then I shall have a good dinner 
like you.” 
Light: 

Little-Bo-Peep has lost her sheep, 

And can’t tell where to find them; 
Heavy: 

Let them alone, and thev’ll come 
home, 
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And bring their tails behind them. 
Light: 

Little Bo-Peep fell fast asleep, 

And dreamt she heard them 
bleating: 
Medium: 

But when she awoke she found it a 
joke, 

For still they all were fleeting. 
Heavy: 

Then up she took her little crook, 

Determined for to find them; 

She found ’em indeed, but it made 
her heart bleed, 

For they’d left their tails behind ’em. 
Medium: 

It happened one day, as Bo-Peep 
did stray 

Unto a meadow hard by, 

There she espied their tails, side by 
side, 

All hung on a tree to dry. 


All: 

Then she heaved a sigh, and wiped 
her eve, 

And ran o’er hill and dale-o, 

And tried what she could, 
shepherdess should, 

To tack to each sheep its tail-o. 


as a 


* * * 


Light: 

There was an old woman who rode 
on a broom, 
Heavy: 

With a high gee ho, gee humble; 
Medium: 

And she took her old cat behind 
for a groom, 
Heavy: 

With a bimble, bamble, bumble— 
Light: 

They travelled along till they came 
to the sky, 
Heavy: 

With a high gee ho, gee humble; 
Medium: 

But the journey so long made them 
very hungry, 
Heavy: 

With a bimble, bamble, bumble— 
Light: 

Says her cat, “I can find something 
here to eat,” 
Heavy: 

With a high gee ho, gee humble; 
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Light: 

So let’s go back again, | entreat, 
Heavy: 

With a bimble, bamble, bumble— 
Light: 

The old woman would not go back 
so soon, 
Heavy: 

With a high gee ho, gee humble; 
Medium: 

For she wanted to visit the Man in 
the Moon, 
Heavy: 

With a bimble, bamble, bumble-- 
Light: 

Says the cat, “I'll go back myself 
to our house, 
Heavy: 

With a high gee ho, gee humble; 
Medium: 

For there I can catch a good rat 
or a mouse, 
Heavy: 

With a bimble, bamble, bumble. 


Medium: 

There was an old man who lived 
in a wood, 

As you may plainly see; 

He said he could do as much work 
in a day, 

As his wife could do in three. 


Light: 

“With all my heart,” the old wo- 
man said; 

“If that you will allow, 

Tomorrow you'll stay at home in 
my stead, 

And Ill go drive the plough; 


“But you must milk the Tidy cow, 
For fear that she go dry; 
And you must feed the little pigs 
That are within the sty; 


“And you must mind the speckled 
hen, 

For fear she lay astray; 

And you must reel the spool of yarn 

That I spun yesterday.” 


Medium: 
The old woman took a staff in her 
hand, 
And went to drive the plough; 
The old man took a pail in his hand, 
And went to milk the cow; 


But Tidy hinched, and Tidy 
flinched, 

And Tidy broke his nose, 

And Tidy gave him such a blow, 

That the blood ran down to his toes. 
Heavy: 

“Hi! Tidy! Ho! Tidy! Hil 

Tidy, do stand still! 

If ever I milk you, Tidy, again, 

’Twill be sore against my will.” 
Medium: 

He went to feed the little pigs, 

That were within the sty; 

He hit his head against the beam, 

And he made the blood to fly. 


He went to mind the speckled hen, 

For fear she'd lay astray, 

And he forgot the spool of yarn 

His wife spun yesterday. 
All: 

So he swore by the sun, the moon, 
and the stars, 

And the green leaves on the tree, 

If his wife didn’t do a day’s work 
in her life, 

She should ne’er be ruled by he. 

* * * 

Medium: 

Where should a baby rest} 

Where but on its mother’s arm— 
Heavy: 

Where can a baby lie 

Half so safe from every harm? 
Light: 

Lulla, lulla, lullaby, 

Softly sleep, my baby; 

Lulla, lulla, lullaby, 

Soft, soft, by baby. 
Medium: 

Nestle there, my lovely one! 

Press to mine thy velvet cheek; 
Heavy: 

Sweetly coo, and smile, and look, 

All the love thou canst not speak. 
Light: 

Lulla, lulla, lullaby, 

Softly sleep, my baby; 

Lulla, lulla, lullaby, 
Soft, soft, my baby. 
* * 

Heavy: 
Three little kittens they lost their 

mittens, 


And they began to cry, 
Light: 

“Oh! mammy dear, 

We sadly fear, 

Our mittens we have lost!” 
Medium: 

“What! lost your mittens, 

You naughty kittens, 

Then you shall have no pie.” 
Light: 

Miew miew, miew, miew, 

Miew, miew, miew, miew. 
Heavy: 

The three little kittens they found 
their mittens, 

And they began to cry, 
Light: 

“Oh! mammy dear, 

See here, see here, 

Our mittens we have found.” 


Medium: 
“What! found your mittens, 
You little kittens, 
Then you shall have some pie,” 
Light: 
Purr, purr, purr, purr, 
Purr, purr, purr, purr. 


Heavy: 

The three little kittens put on their 
mittens, 

And soon ate up the pie; 
Light: 

“Oh! mammy dear, 

We greatly fear, 

Our mittens we have soiled.” 
Medium: 

“What! soiled your mittens, 

You naughty kittens!” 

Then they began to sigh, 
Light: 

Miew, miew, miew, miew, 

Miew, miew, miew, miew. 
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Heavy: 

The three little kittens they washed 
their mittens, 

And hung them up to dry; 
Light: 

“Oh! mammy dear. 

Look here, look here, 

Our mittens we have washed.” 
Medium: 

“What! washed your mittens, 

You darling kittens! 

But I smell a rat close by!” 
Light: 

Hush! hush! Miew, miew, 

Miew, miew, miew, miew. 

* * 

Light: 

Come take up your hats, and away 
let us haste, 

To the Butterfly’s Ball, and the 
Grasshopper’s Feast. 

The trumpeter, Gad-fly, has sum- 
moned the crew, 

And the revels are now only wait- 
ing for you. 
Medium: 

On the smooth shaven grass, by the 
side of a wood, 

Beneath a broad oak which for ages 
had stood, 


High up in the mountains 
March Elves hide 

And when winter’s over 
Out they slide 

Tumbling and stumbling 
{very little breeze 

Like a gay performer 

On his silver skiis. 


Coasting down the valleys 


Hopping through the town 


Shaking happy kite tails 
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See the children of earth, and the 
tenants of air, 

To an evening’s amusement to- 
gether repair. 
Heavy: 

And there came the Beetle so blind 
and so black, 

Who carried the Emmet, his friend, 
on his back, 

And there came the Gnat and the 
Dragon-fly too, 

With all their relations, green, or- 
ange, and blue. 
Light: 

And there came the Moth, with her 
plumage of down, 

And the Hornet with jacket of 
yellow and brown; 

And with him the Wasp his com- 
panion, did bring, 

But they promised that evening to 
lay by their sting. 
Medium: 

Then the sly litthke Dormouse 
peeped out of his hole, 

And led to the Feast his blind 
cousin the Mole: 
Heavy: 

And the Snail, with her horns peep- 
ing out of her shell, 


Sound Letters 


Came, fatigued with the distance, 
the length of an ell. 


Light: 

A mushroom the table, and on it 
was spread 

A water-dock leaf, which their table- 
cloth made. 

The viands were various, to each of 
their taste. 

And the Bee brought the honey to 
sweeten the feast. 


Medium: 

With steps most majestic the Snail 
did advance, 

And he promised the gazers a min- 
uet to dance; 

But they all laughed so loud that 
he drew in his head, 

And went in his own little chamber 
to bed. 
All: 

Then, as evening gave way to the 
shadows of night, 

Their watchman, the Glow-worm, 
came out with his light. 


So home let us hasten, while yet 
we can see, 


For no watchman is waiting for you 
or for me, 
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Madcap Elves of March 


Briskly up and down 
Hunting lazy catkins 
Dozing in the sun 
What a lot of mischief! 
What a lot of fun! 


Hear them hoot and whistle 


See them whirl around 
Hurdling the hill tops 
With a gleeful sound 


Heralds of the Spring time 


Frisking by themselves 
We are glad to welcome 
March’s Madcap Elves. 
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Tommy's Looking for the Easter Bunny 


Tommy and Jimmy were just coming home 
from an Easter party. They each carried an 
Easter paper napkin in which they had put 
their nut cup. The nut cups still had some 
jelly beans in them. Jimmy had a red sucker 
also in his napkin. He won it by pinning the 
rabbit’s tail on the rabbit. Tommy had a 
green sucker in his napkin. He won it by 
carrying the most jelly beans on a knife to 
the Easter basket on the other side of the 
room. It was hard to do this. 

“Didn’t we have fun at the party?” Jimmy 
said to his brother. 

“Yes, I had a very good time.” 

“Sunday is Easter. I hope the Easter 
Bunny will fill lots of baskets for me with 
candy and Easter eggs.” 

“IT do too; but I hope he will remember all 
the boys and girls. Last year Wayne did not 
get any baskets. ‘The Easter Bunny left a 
note and said he didn’t have any more.”’ 

“T remember Wayne felt pretty bad.” 

“T hope he will remember Wayne this year.” 

“So do I. Where does the Easter Bunny 
live, Tommy?” 

“T don’t know. Never thought of it before 
but if we knew we could tell him how bad 
Wayne felt last year.”’ 

“Do you think he lives with Santa Claus?” 

“TI don’t think so. The only people I know 
that live with him are his helpers and Mrs. 
Santa Claus.” 

“Maybe he lives with the brownies, witches 
or ghosts.” 

“Here comes Jean. Let’s ask her where 
the Easter Bunny lives. Jean, where do 
you think the Easter Bunny lives?” 

“T don’t know. Why?” 

“We want to find him and tell him that he 
should be sure to give Wayne an Easter bas- 
ket this year,” ‘Tommy told Jean. 

“Sorry I can’t help you. If I find out, I'll 
let you know. Goodbye, Tommy and Jimmy,” 
said Jean as she left them. 

“There’s John. Hi, John,” called Jimmy. 

“Hi, Tommy and Jimmy. What have you 
got in your napkins?” 

“Candy from Joan’s Easter party. Do you 
know where the Easter Bunny lives?” Tommy 
asked John. 

“No, why?” 

“We want to talk to him about Wayne.” 

“What about Wayne?” 

“Last year he didn’t get any Easter basket 
from the Easter Bunny.” 
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“Was he a naughty boy)” John asked 
Tommy. 

“No, the Easter Bunny just wrote a note 
and said that he did not have any baskets 
left to give him.” 

“That’s too bad. If I find out where he 
lives I'll let you know. Goodbye, Tommy 
and Jimmy,” saod John as he left them. 

Perhaps some of you know where the Easter 
Bunny lives. Marilyn (or some child in your 
room) where do you think the Easter Bunny 
lives? Keep asking the children until all who 
wanted a turn have given their answers. This 
is a good question to stimulate their imagina- 
tion. Then continue with the story. 

Soon Tommy and Jimmy came to their 
house. The first thing they did when they 
came into the house was to show their mother 
their candy and their pretty napkin. They 
gave their mother some of their candy. Then 
they changed their clothes and put on their 
play clothes. 

““[ wish we could find out where the Easter 
Bunny lives,” Tommy said to Jimmy as he 
was tying Jimmy’s shoes. 

“So do I. Who else do you think might 
know?” 

“Let’s ask mother.” 

“She knows everything,” said Jimmy. 

They went into the dining room where 
mother was setting the table for supper. 

“Mother, do you know where the Easter 
Bunny lives)” 

“Yes, I do. 
hollow tree.” 

“Where is the woods?” asked Jimmy. 

“It’s very far from here. Why?” 

“We want to talk to him about Wayne. 
Last year he didn’t leave Wayne any Easter 
basket because he said he did not have any 
left. Wayne felt very bad.” 

“I’m afraid it is too far for you to go. Any- 


He lives in the woods in a 
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way I think he would be very busy getting 
the baskets ready now.” 

“If we only would have thought of it sooner. 
What can we do?” Jimmy asked Tommy and 
his mother. 

““Let’s write him a letter,” said Tommy. 

“That’s a good idea,” said his mother. 

“Let’s do it right away so we can mail it,” 
said Jimmy. 

“Oh, I just happened to think it’s Satur- 
day, and he would not get it until Monday. 
Easter is tomorrow. What shall we do?” 
said ‘Tommy. 

“You could write him a letter and put it at 
the front door. When he brings you your 
baskets and your brother’s baskets, he will 
find it,’ answered his mother. 

“That’s a good idea.” 

“Maybe he won’t have any baskets left for 
Wayne after he gives us our baskets,” said 
Jimmy. 

“T never thought of that. Now what will 
we do?” 
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“T don’t know,” said Jimmy. 

The brothers thought and thought. What 
do you think they could do? (Ask children 
in your class this question and after as many 
have given their answers continue with the 
story. We will see if any of you are right.) 

“I’ve got an idea. We could tell the Easter 
Bunny to take one of our baskets if he hasn’t 
any left,” said Tommy. 

“He could have one of my baskets,” said 
Jimmy. 

“He could have one of my baskets,” said 
Tommy. 

“That’s very fine of you to each give a 
basket. I’m sure that will make the Easter 
Bunny very proud of you, and I know Wayne 
will be happy this Easter,” said their mother. 

“I’m so glad we thought of the idea. It 
makes me happy too. In fact I feel so happy 
that I feel like singing a song,” said Tommy. 

“Sing it. We like to hear you sing, Tommy,” 
said his mother. 

(Sing song.) 


The Easter Bunny 


hop with the bas- kets 


ty bas=- ket 
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Our March Calendar 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


March 1 (1837) — William Dean 
Howells, an American writer of 
poems and stories. 

March 1 (1848) — Augustus Saint 
Gaudens, one of the greatest 
American sculptors. 

March 2 (1769) — DeWitt Clinton, 
statesman, chief promoter of the 
Erie canal. 

March 3 (1847) — Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, inventor of the tele- 
phone. 

March 5 (1853) — Howard Pyle, 
illustrator, painter, Author. 

March 6 (1806) — Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, one of the greatest 
women poets. 

March 6 (1475) — Buonarrde Mi- 
chelangelo, an Italian artist, one 
of the world’s most famous 
painters. 


March 7 (1849) — Luther Burbank, 


W nen we enjoy a delicious 
dish of fresh fruit or a walk through 
a lovely, blossoming garden, we 
should stop to pay tribute to Luther 
Burbank, the man who made this 
world richer in splendid trees, lus- 
cious fruits, beautiful flowers and 
Vigorous growing vegetables. When 
we consider all that Luther Burbank 
left to the world, it is no wonder 
that he was called “The Plant 
Wizard.” 

From babyhood, he loved each 
tiny flower and held them tenderly 
until they drooped and faded. If 
one of the flower’s petals dropped 
before its time, he would try his 
best to patch it back in its place. 
The broken stem of a plant was to 
him like the loss of a very dear 
friend. 

Luther Burbank grew up to be 
not only an inventer, but a creator 
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often called the Plant Wizard. 

March 9 (1451) — Americus Ves- 
pucius, the Italian explorer for 
whom America was named. 

March 14 (1804) — Johann Strauss, 
an Austrian composer, often called 
the “Waltz King.” 

March 15 (1767) -- Andrew Jack- 
son, the beloved “Old Hickory.” 

March 16 (1751) — James Madison, 
who was president of our country. 

March 17 — St. Patrick’s Day. 

March 17 (1846) — Kate Green- 
away, who illustrated many of 
the books you read. 

March 17 (1852) — Stephen Samuel 
Wise, Jewish Rabbi and writer. 

March 18 (1837) — Grover Cleve- 
land, who was president of our 
country. 

March 19 (1860) — William Jen- 
nings Bryan, the “Great Com- 


A Tribute to Luther Burbank 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


as well. It is to him that we owe 
the discovery of the delicious Bur- 
bank potato. Probably through this 
one discovery Mr. Burbank saved 
this country over twenty millions 
of dollars. 

It is to him we owe much of the 
breeding of new and fine plants, the 
creating of new berries, new flowers, 
new fruits. He was indeed Nature’s 
helper in making the world richer 
and more beautiful than before. 
Because of him, the prickly, thorny 
cactus plant was made not only 
thornless but useful, beautiful and 
eatable as well. 

Because of him, we have the 
little common field daisy changed 
into a large beautiful Shasta daisy 
with snow-white petals and a center 
of soft velvety-yellow. 

Gentle, simple, quiet of nature, 
Mr. Burbank was known all over 


moner” who was known for his 
fiery speeches. 

March 19 (1813) — David Living- 
stone, the Englishman who ex- 
plored in “Darkest Africa.” 

March 20 — the beginning of spring. 

March 21 (1685) — Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach, a famous German 
composer. 

March 22 (1822) — Rosa Bonheur 
the French artist who loved to 
draw animals. 

March 22 (1599) — 
Dyck, an _ artist 
beautiful portraits. 

March 25 (1867) -—- Arturo Tosca- 
nini, orchestral leader in Grand 
Opera. 

March 26 (1875) — Robert Frost, 
the “Poet of New England.” 


Anthonis Van 
who painted 


Other Special Days in March 


Easter—(sometimes in March.) 

March 18-23 — Wild Life Restora- 
tion Week. 

March 19-24 — National Hobby 
Week, 


the world because of his great good- 
ness. Everyone recognized his keen 
powers of observation and admired 
his inexhaustable patience. Little 
children loved his dancing eyes and 
trusted implicitly their owner. 

The sunshine, the green meadows, 
the sunny brooks, the birds of the 
field, the rainbow, the dawn, the 
noon-day and the evening sunset 
these were all very close to his heart. 
But above them all he loved the 
children and spoke of them 
“Those sensitive, growing, creatures 
of sunshine, smiles, showers and 
tears.” 

As_ Luther 


owed much 


as 


Burbank no doubt 
of the 
delicacy and sweetness of his na- 


sensitiveness, 
ture to children, so the children 
all over the world owe a very great 


deal to him. 
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Get Clock Wise 


Let a Happy Helper Clock 
Teach you the time of day 
Look at the clock on the wall 


And set the hands of your Happy 
Helper. 


Make a littlke Happy Helper 
Clock of your own by following the 
simple directions given below. 

Cut a square piece of white card- 
board 6” x 6”. If white is not 
available paste a piece of white 
drawing paper over the cardboard 
and press until dry and flat. Draw 
a large round circle in the center 
of the cardboard. This will serve 
as the face of the Clock. Draw in 
the features. Mark the numbers 
from one to twelve on the face with 
black ink, or, if you prefer, cut the 
numbers from a small calendar and 
paste on. 

Next, cut two cardboard hands, 
one large and one small. (lIllustra- 


tion.) Fasten the hands on the 


Happy Helper 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Clock’s center by using a_ large 
collar button. If a collar button is 
not available, punch a round hole 
in the end of each hand and use a 
small brad for fastening. Hands 
must have freedom of movement. 

Play a ‘““Match You” game with 
the Clock on the wall. See if you 
can match time by making your 
Clock tell time. The Big Clock on 
the wall will be a good partner, 
and your big brother, sister* or 
mother will tell you what Big Clock 
is saying. The following little poem 
will help you learn too. Set the 
hands of your Happy Helper Clock 
at the time of day mentioned in 
the poem. 


Let's Play 


HALF PAST ONE 
(Isn’t it fun?) 


A QUARTER PAST TWO 
(I’ve found it—have you?) 


And now it’s FIVE 
(My sakes alive!) 


FIVE MINUTES OF FOUR 


(Let’s find some more.) 


LOOK — TWELVE — High Noon) 
(You'll find it soon.) 


It’s really late 
When the hands say EIGHT. 


A quarter of SEVEN 
TEN MINUTES OF ELEVEN. 


(Now try again) 


FIVE AFTER TEN, 


(You’re doing fine) 
TWENTY MINUTES OF NINE. 


It’s HALF PAST EIGHT 
Put your game away 
We'll try again 

Some other day. 
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Procedures for Teaching of Phonics 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


When two vowels come together in a word the first vowel says its name. 
Can you think of two words that have “‘ay’’? sound? 
Can you think of three words that have the “‘ai’’ sound? 


Here is an ‘“‘ea’? word—beach, 


yive oO more yords. 
G two more ‘‘ea’’ word 


Here is an “‘ie’’ word—cries. 


Give another “‘ie’’? word. 


Here is an ‘‘oa’’ word—coat. 


Give two more ‘‘oa’’ words. 


Here is an ‘‘oe’’ word—toe. 


Use the word in a sentence. 


Some words have two like vowels in them, 


Pronounce the following words. 


feet look 


cook foot 


Underline all the ‘“‘ee’’ words. 


Use one of the *‘oo’’ words in a sentence. 


Think up another word that has a double “‘ee’’, 


Think up another word that has a double ‘‘oo’’, 


Complete each sentence. 


I stand on my two ........0. 


ree gives us wool. 


sails on the lake. 
shines in the sky. 
in the kitchen. 
at the picture. 


T can . a bird in the tree, 


We have a pretty school .......... 


me jump. 


ee soon moon room 
pe see sheep boat 

8. 
10. 
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Procedures for Teaching of Phonics 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


THE SOUNDS “ar” and “‘ir’? 
The words below have both the “‘ar’’ and “‘ir’’? sounds. 


Pronounce each word carefully. 


far hard car bird barn 
circus girl stir star fir 
Underline all the ‘‘ar’’ words. 
Use each of the ‘‘ar’’ words in a sentence. 
Now put two lines under all the ‘“‘ir’? words. 
Think up another “‘ir’’ word. 
Think up another ‘“‘ar’’ word. 
How many “‘ar’’ words are there in the list? 
How many “‘ir’’ words are there in the list? 
THE SOUNDS “or”? and “ur”? 
The words below have both the “‘or’”’ and “‘ur’’ sounds. 
Pronounce each word carefully. 
horse for morning turkey 
turn burn corn horn 


Underline all the “‘or’’ words. 

Use one of the “‘or’’ words in a sentence. 
Now put two lines under all the “‘ur’’ words. 
Jse one o e ‘Sur’? words in a sentence. 

U f the “‘ur’’ 1 tence 
Think up another ‘“‘or’’ word. 

Think up another ‘“‘ur’’ word. 

Find the word that sounds like “‘horn’’. 


Find the word that sounds like *“‘burn’’. 


A REVIEW 
Complete each sentence. 
has come to town. 
to get my lesson. 
sat in the tree. 
ran away. 
6. Little Boy Blue blew his .......... ° 


8 <A pretty .......... is in the sky. 
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Lessons in Social Studies 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


COTTON (Reading Lesson) 


Cotton is grown in many places. 


Much cotton grows in the United States. 
Texas is our largest state. 
It raises the most cotton. 
Cotton grows in warm parts of the world. 
It must have sunshine and gentle rain. 
March is a good month for planting the seed. 
The seed is sown thickly. 
Each plant must have about a foot of room. 


Plants are thinned out with a hoe where they 
are too thick. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Exhibit of Cotton Material 


Ask children to bring in samples of cotton material. At present this is somewhat difficult to do. Mother 


may have scraps of materials. A pieced quilt made of cotton blocks will be interesting. Notice the interesting 


patterns. 


Cotton Region of the United States and the world 


Locate on the globe the cotton states Texas, Mississippi, Arkansas, Alabama, Georgia, Oklahoma, and South 


Carolina. 


India and China also produce a great deal of cotton. Cotton is grown in other places where the growing 


season is about 200 days free from frost. 


WHAT AM I? 


WHAT AM I? 


IT am soft and white. I am the largest state, 
I grow where it is warm. I grow cotton. 
I must have sunshine and rain. I have much sunshine, 


What am I? What am ID 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


HOW COTTON GROWS (Reading Lesson) 


Cotton grows in little bushes. 


These are three or four feet high when grown. 
The blossoms are snow white at first. 

Then they turn a pink color. 

Last of all they are a deep red. 


Then the petals drop off and the boll begins to 
grow. 


At first the boll is the size of the end of a finger. 
The boll grows for six or eight weeks. 


It is about the size of an egg when it bursts. 


¢ 


Then out pops the fluffy white cotton. A BALE OF COTIO 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Planting Cotton 


In southern parts of the country the sight of growing cotton is an ordinary experience. 
dren can have the experience of planting cotton and watching it grow. 
these plants usually produce a few cotton bolls. 


The seeds can be planted indoors and when the little plants are started, each child can take one home. Cotton 


plants require much sunshine and must be protected from frost. Where the growing season is long enough, the 
seeds can be planted directly in the soil. 


In other parts chil- 
Although it will never grow to full size, 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Care of Cotton Plants 


Laborers are required to hoe the cotton fields. Thinning out the plants is called “Chopping.” Many farms 
are worked by tenants who pay the owner for the use of the farm by sharing the crop. 
very large and are called plantations. 

Usually the plantation owner lives in a large house and oversees the work. 
who live in cabins on the plantation. 

These Negro laborers often have good times together, singing and dancing. 


Some of the farms are 


The labor is done by Negroes 


STORE HOUR 


SAMMY WAS A LITTLE NEGRO BOY WHO LIVED IN MISSISSIPPI. HE WORKED IN THE 
COTTON FIELDS WITH HIS BROTHERS AND SISTERS. THE DAYS AND NIGHTS WERE HOT SO 


SAMMY DID NOT WEAR MANY CLOTHES. THE MONEY HE EARNED HE USUALLY GAVE TO 
HIS MOTHER. 


SAMMY HAD A GOOD TIME. HE LIKED TO EAT MOLASSES ON HIS CORNBREAD AND HE 
LOVED WATERMELON. BEST OF ALL SAMMY LIKED TO SING AND DANCE. 


WHEN UNCLE BEN PLAYED THE BANJO AND EVERYONE SANG, SAMMY WAS VERY HAPPY. 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


HARVESTING THE COTTON (Reading Lesson) 


Cotton does not ripen all at once. 
Some is ready to pick in August. 
Some is not ready until Thanksgiving. 


White blossoms, pink blossoms and snowy bolls 
often grow in a field at the same time. 


The picking is done by hand. 

Many fields must be picked three times. 
Negroes do most of the picking. 

They pick with both hands. 


They put the cotton in long canvas bags. 


The bags drag from their shoulders. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Cotton Picking 


Cotton picking must be done by hand. There have been many attempts made to invent a cotton picker 
but none has been successful. In some places a sled with rakes like claws is dragged over the fields to strip off 


the pods but this sled is not practical in many places. 


Since it takes many laborers to pick the cotton, the wages are low. Negroes do most of this work. 
The Cotton Gin 


One of the biggest tasks once was separating the seeds from the cotton boll. This was done by hand. It 
took a person a full day to separate a pound of cotton lint. 

Then Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin. This machine could do the work of fifty men. Now huge gins 
run by motors, separates the seeds from the fibers from a truck load of cotton at one time. The seeds are valu- 
able for oil, fertilizers, and other uses. The fibers are pressed into bales weighing 500 pounds when wrapped and 


bound with iron strips. They are then shipped to mills to be manufactured into cloth. 


Manufacture of Cotton Material 


The actual manufacture of cotton cloth, like that of silk and wool, is too complicated to understand. If each 


child ravels out a piece of cotton cloth, he can see how it is woven. 


Uses of Cotton 


Cotton has many, many uses. Children can make a list. At present the government is using so much cot- 
ton, there is very little for civilian use. 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


LINEN (Reading Lesson) 


Linen is a very beautiful material. 

It is made from flax. 

Flax grows where it is cool and damp. 
The flax is pulled up when it is still green. 
It is stacked up and left to dry. 

Then the seeds are removed. 


The stalks of the flax are rotted and the fibres 
removed. 


After many things are done, the fibers are 
made into live thread. 


Beautiful cloths, laces, handkerchiefs and other 
things are made from linen. 


Ireland is famous for its beautiful linen. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Globe Study 


Look for the following places on the globe which produces the most flax—Russia and Ireland, Argentina and 
North Dakota. Explain that Russia and Ireland produce flax which can be made into fine linen while Argentina 
and North Dakota produce flax seed. 


Flax Fibers 


Flax has a delicate blue blossom. The stalks grow two or more feet in height and have strong fibers. These 
fibers are made into linen thread. 

The stalks are pulled while still green. They are allowed to dry and the seeds are removed. Then the stalks 
are rotted and the fibers taken out. ‘These are broken and combed separated, and bleached into strong linen thread. 


Flax Seed 


Flax seed makes linseed oil which is used in mixing paints, patent leather, oil cloth, and linoleum. The oil 
cakes left are good food for cattle. 
Linen 


The beautiful embroidered linen lunch cloths, handkerchiefs, napkins, and other things are a delight to ladies 
everywhere. Airplanes use much linen. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1, A PLAIN COTTON HANDKERCHIEF COSTS 10 CENTS. A PLAIN LINEN HANDKERCHIEF 
COSTS 25 CENTS. WHICH COSTS MORE? HOW MUCH MORE? 


2. AN EMBROIDERED LINEN HANDKERCHIFF COSTS 75 CENTS. WHAT WILL 2 SUCH HAND- 
KERCHIEFS COST? 


35. IT TOOK A LADY A WEEK TO EMBROIDER A CLOTH. HOW MANY CAN SHE EMBROIDER 
IN A MONTH? 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The children in class made a border for the school.room. 
Mary painted two bunnies. 
Peter made three chickens, 
Bobby drew seven ducks. 

Harry painted six tulips. 

Alice painted one tulip. 

Ted drew five chickens. 

John painted seven bunnies, 
Janet made three ducks. 

Hilda painted four birds. 

Lucy drew five lilies. 

Betty painted six birds. 

Anna made four Easter eggs. 
Joe painted six pansies. 

Dan drew four lilies. 

Fred painted three Easter eggs. 


Susan drew three pansies. 


Gees 
eevee eee ee 
ee ee 


Louise D. Tessin 


= 
| 
= 
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How many bunnies did Mary and John make?.............. 
How many birds did Hilda and Betty make?............... 
How many tulips did Harry and Alice make?.............. 
How many pansies did Joe and Susan 
How many lilies did Dan and Lucy make 
How many chickens did Peter and Ted 
How many Easter eggs did Anna and Fred 
How many ducks did Bobby and Janet make?.............. 
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Louise D. Tessin 


ADD THE NUMBERS 


THE EGG AND THE MOUSE= 


THE BIRD AND THE FISH= 


THE CHICK AND THE GOOST=... 
THE HEART AND THE ROOSTER=. 
THE BUTTERFLY AND THE EGG=. 
THE RABBIT AND THE EGG= 


THE KEY AND THE HEART= 


THE MOUSE AND THE EGG= 


THE RABBIT AND THE ROOSTER= 
THE BIRD AND THE GOOSE= 


“eevee 


UNDER THE PICTURES 


THE HEART AND THE EGG= 


THE ROOSTER AND THE HEART=. 
THE RABBIT AND THE GOOSE=.. 
THE CHICK AND THE RABBIT=.. 
THE RABBIT AND THE FISH—.... 
THE BIRD AND THE RABBIT=.... 
THE KEY AND THE ROOSTER—... 
THE MOUSE AND THE GOOSE=... 
THE KITE AND THE HEART= 


THE CHICK AND THE KEY= 


(See directions page 64) 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
Louise D. Tessin 


Bunny Joe is quite good-looking. 
His shoes are black. His tie is blue. 

His pants are brown. His socks are yellow. 
His little shirt is yellow, too. 


Susie Rabbit is his sister. 
Her dress is blue. Her coat is gray. 
Her hat is purple, and the roses 

On her hat are pink and gay. 


With ribbon that is bright and orange 
Upon a basket green and small— 
Their Easter eggs are red and tiny. 
There are exactly three in all. 


Bunny Joe’s socks 


. Sy ) 
NOS K 
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Susie Rabbit’s dress is 
What color are they?....... 
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PICTURE AND LABEL MATCHING Ethel R. Taylor 


Pick out the correct label and put under each picture, 


**Woof!’ says the big dog my sled a kitten 


Mother’s helpers Our flag A boy’s cap 


A baseball “Bow, wow,” says the little dog A lantern 


siie 
@ 
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H. Armstrong Roberts photo 


EASTER BUNNIES 


4 
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Picture Study Plans 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, help- 
ing to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, needs and 
speech habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher should solicit a variety of answers and 
opinions from her pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable discussions among the mem- 


bers of her group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the meaning and speaking vo- 
cabularies of each child. 
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EASTER BUNNIES 


1. What would be a good title to use for this picture? 
2. What are the bunnies lying in? 

3. Has anyone here ever had a real, live bunny? 

4. How would you take good care of a real, live bunny? 
5. What would be a good name to call a bunny? 

6. Why are bunnies a part of our Easter celebration? 
7. What are bunnies supposed to do on Easter morning? 
8. What do we sometimes find in an Easter basket? 

9. Can someone tell us an Easter story? 
10. Who can sing us an Easter song? 
11. How will you celebrate Easter Sunday? 


12. Who knows the story of the very FIRST Easter? 


THINGS TO DO 


Why not have an Easter Egg Hunt? Perhaps your children would like to construct eggs 
from colored paper, or even color real Easter eggs. The Easter Egg Hunt will require quite a 
few more eggs than there are children. Before school, a committee hides the eggs. Different 
colors have different values: 


RED 1 YELLOW 2 GREEN 3 BLUE 4 GOLD 10 


At the end of the Egg Hunt, each child counts his total, and his name and score are recorded 
in colored chalk in a big Easter Egg drawn on the board. 
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A BUILD-UP POSTER Helen Strimple 


(See directions page 64) 
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SUSAN PUTS AWAY HER 
TOYS AND SKATES 
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EASTER SUGGESTIONS Louise D. Tessin 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
PENCIL DRAWING 

CRAYON COLORING 
CUT PAPER WORK 
LINOLEUM BLOCK 
PRINTING. 


— 


OWE 


SUBSTITUTE A RABBIT OR A CHICK SUBSTITUTE BASKET, CART OR BOX 
FOR THE DUCKLING, FOR VARIETY, FOR EGG DESIGN. APPLY SUGGESTION 
CHANGE FLOWERS AND HAT. TO BOOKLET OR GREETING CARD. 


(See directions page 64) 
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Agnes Choate Wonson 


Firsr trace around boy and 
girl dolls on white construction 
paper. Color faces very lightly with 
orange — have red or black hair. 


Outline features. 


One morning in March a warm rain came 

And under the ground two brown bulbs woke. 
Two little bulbs who had slept through the cold, 
Now they stretched and one of them spoke. 


“Don’t you think it’s time we started up? 
If we’re to be there at Easter time, 

We ought to start, sister, for well you know 
It takes a while as it’s quite a climb.” 


Stripe girl’s skirt 


and boy’s coat with black or green. 
Fill in girl’s bodice and boy’s knee 
trousers with black. Cut out pat- 
terns of: hat, cap, coat collar and 
apron from green construction pa- 


per and paste in place. Outline all 
other needed lines in black crayon 
or pen and ink, and cut out. If 
desired to stand, paste tabs on back 
of each. 


Narcissus at Easter 


SHEILA STINSON 


They started upward through frozen ground, 
The warm rain helped and at last they raised 
Their tiny green heads in triumphant glee; 

The folks in the big house came and praised, 


On Easter morning their tiny stars, 
Blooming like prayers at Jesus’ feet, 
Lifted small faces in their delight 
And exuded perfume faint and sweet. 


— 

ais 
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Presents for Easter Bunny 


Now it was the time of year 
when Mrs. Goose expected to hear 
a special little scritch-scratch at her 
door, for Easter Bunny always 
stopped by to say hello, just before 
he took the eggs around. 

“He is such a fine fellow,” she 
told herself, ‘‘and he does a good 
work, too. It is time someone did 
something nice for him! So this 
year, when he comes, I'll have a 
present ready.” 

“But what shall I give him?” she 
worried, “Something sweet and 
sugary? No, he wouldn’t care for 
that. He and Mrs. Bunny spend 
so much time in their kitchen 
making the sugary eggs. Some new 
shoes? Too expensive. It should be 
something Eastery, though. Oh, I 
know; a hat!” 


Mrs. Goose was just delighted 
with this idea. She did not stop 
to think that Easter Bunny might 
not care for a fancy, trimmed-up 
hat. He always wore very plain 
little tight caps. But she paid no 
attention to this. 


Instead, she rushed right to Mr. 
Gobbler’s General Store, and began 
to look at the hats on the Millinery 
Shelf. She poked around and got 
in everybody’s way. She tried on 
and took off ever so many hats, 
but she did not care for any of 
them. Then she had a bright idea. 
She would use a basket for Easter 
Bunny’s hat — and put trimming 
on it! There was a row of empty 
baskets, waiting to be bought. Mrs. 
Goose selected a bright green one; 
then she got a large pink rose and 
a long piece of purple ribbon for 
trimming. 

She hurried home; she could 
hardly wait to fix the hat. When 
it was done she was just delighted 
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“Oh come in, come in,” said 
Mrs. Goose 


with the way it looked. When she 
put it on to try it she was a little 
disappointed, for her head was too 
small and the basket came way 
down over her eyes so she could 
not see how she looked in it.”” But 
it will look very nice on Easter 
Bunny, anyway,” she told herself 
happily. 

That night she sat up late to 
read and knit, for she felt sure it 
was time for him to come. 

The clock ticked — the fire splut- 
tered — the night wind blew 
against the window pane, and Mrs. 
Goose expected and expected. She 
got a little sleepy, waiting, and was 
just opening her bill to yawn a 
wide goosie yawn, when suddenly— 
what was that? The wind? No; 
it was the special little scritch- 
scratch at the door! 

Mrs. Goose jumped up. She 
tiptoed to the door, and opened it 


slowly. She peeked around the edge 
of it. Yes — there he really was, 
with his basket. 

“Oh come in, come in,” she -told 
him happily. “I hoped it was you. 
And tell me what the news is. 
How are you and Mrs. Bunny this 
year — and have you got a special 
lot of nice eggs)” 

Easter Bunny came in, but he 
said he couldn’t sit down for a 
single minute, for he had so much 
to do that night. “Mrs. Bunny 
and I are very well, thank you,” 
he told Mrs. Goose politely. “And, 
yes, I have a special lot of nice 
eggs. Chocolate pink-and- 
green and what-not. Some with 
sugar flowers on them, and a few 
that spell out ‘Happy Easter’.” 

“Do let me see,” smiled Mrs. 
Goose, peeking into the basket. 
“Oh, they are lovely! They will 
make such fine surprises! And now,” 
she told him, “I have a little sur- 
prise for you.” 

“For me?” asked Easter Bunny, 
looking like a surprise, himself. 

“Yes — this —” said Mrs. Goose, 
setting the hat on his head, right 
over the little tight cap. 


Easter Bunny looked astonished. 
He turned his head this way and 
that. For a minute he did not say 
anything, as he studied himself in 
the mirror on Mrs. Goose’s wall. 
Then he said, “Why, this is not a 
little surprise, it is a big one. A 
fine, big, Easter hat. How kind ol! 
you. Mrs. Bunny will be just de 
lighted, I’m sure.” 

“Oh, but it’s not for her,’ Mrs. 
Goose told him, quickly. “It’s for 
you! An Easter hat for Easter 
Bunny! And you look just splen- 
did in it, too. It is so gay and 
springy—” 
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“It is very gay and springy, 
indeed it is,” agreed Easter Bunny, 
thinking that he looked very funny 
in the hat. But he was too polite, 
of course, to say so; so he just 
thanked Mrs. Goose very much, 
and went out of the door, wearing 
the big bright thing on his white 
fur head. 

He waved good-bye to Mrs. 
Goose and she waved back; but 
when he was out of sight of her little 
house, Easter Bunny leaned up 
against a tree and looked up at the 
little new thin moon and laughed 
and laughed and laughed. It was 
quite a sight for the moon, to watch 
Easter Bunny laughing like that, all 
alone by himself in the early night- 
time of Easter Eve! 

“Oh, if Mrs. Bunny could see 
me in this!” he chuckled. “But I 
can’t, I simply won’t, go around 
tonight wearing a big green basket 
hat trimmed with a pink rose and 
a piece of purple ribbon! What 
shall I do with the thing? I know 
. . . when I get to the Wild Woods 
I’ll hide it behing a stone.” 

So he skittered along, and when 
he found a nice high stone he put 
the hat carefully behind it. ‘“‘And 
that’s the end of that,” he said. 

Now the next morning very early 
Mrs. Goose had the idea of trying 
to find some fresh mushrooms for 
her lunch. So she was out of her 
house and away with her basket, 
heading for the Wild Woods. 

She hunted here, she hunted 
there, and she was lucky. Her 


“What flowers like that out already,” 
she asked herself. 


basket was filling up. She was very 
happy and gay about it, and stepped 
about in the fresh green grass as 
chipper as you please. She was just 
reaching down to pick when she saw 
something green and pink and purple 
behind a stone. “What — flowers 
like that, out already” she asked 


herself. And then she was what 
it was. 
“Why — Easter Bunny lost his 


hat!” she said. ‘He must have 
been hurrying so fast that it came 
off. The poor thing!” 

She was standing there, holding 
the hat and worrying, when she 
heard two voices singing a gay little 
song about brooks and buds and 
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spring, and along the path on the 
little hill came Easter Bunny him- 
self, with Mrs. Bunny. They had 
baskets; they seemed to be looking 
for mushrooms, too. 

Mrs. Goose quickly put the hat 
behind her back. ‘Why, hello,” she 
said. ‘‘Good morning to both of 
you. Well, are the eggs all taken 
around)” 

“Oh yes, indeed,” said Easter 
Bunny, looking a little worried. 
“He got home quite early this 
year,” smiled Mrs. Bunny. We are 
looking for mushrooms — but we 
haven’t found any.” 


“But did you lose anything?” 
asked Mrs. Goose, looking right at 
Easter Bunny. 

He looked more worried than 
ever. He opened his mouth, and 
then shut it again. He twiddled 
his paws. Then it was Mrs. Bunny 
who spoke for him. 

“He told me about a very, very 
kind present you gave him,” she 
began. “A handsome Easter basket 
hat, all trimmed up; he had never 
in all his life had a hat like that—” 

“Indeed I hadn't,” said Easter 
Bunny, trying to smile. 

“He told me all about it—” 
went on Mrs. Bunny. “He said the 


rose was so bright and pink—and— 
and—”’ 

“SURPRISE!” cried Mrs. Goose, 
holding out the hat. ‘You'll be so 
happy to know I found it! I said 
to myself ‘He was hurrying so fast 
that the hat came off’.” 


“It’s the most charming hat I ever saw,” sighed Mrs. Bunny. 
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“Oh, there it is—” 
Bunny. 

“And it is lovely,” smiled Mrs 
Bunny. “Why, it is even prettier 
than I thought! What sweet green 
straw — what a fat cute flower — 
and what shining ribbon! May I 
put it on, Mrs. Goose? And look 
at myself, in that little pool by the 
willowtree?”’ 

“Of course—” said Mrs. Goose. 

Mrs. Bunny bent down her head 
till her long ears flopped over. She 
gazed at herself in the water. “It’s 
the most charming hat I ever saw,” 
she sighed. “I never had a hat like 
this on my head before. Is it be- 
coming to me?” she asked. 

“Oh, VERY, my dear,” Easter 
Bunny told her, eagerly. 

“It just fits you,” said Mrs. 
Goose. 


said Easter 
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Then Easter Bunny put up a 
long white paw and whispered be- 
hind it to Mrs. Goose. “Do you 
MIND?” he asked. “Now that we 
have found it again, do you mind if 
I give it to her)” 

“But then you wouldn’t have it, 
yourself,” Mrs. Goose whispered 
back, ‘‘and I wanted you to have a 
present, for Easter—”’ 

“Well,” hinted Easter Bunny, 
quickly, “if you really and truly 
want to give me something—and 
since you have so many mushrooms 
—and we hadn’t found any—why 
not let me have a few of those? 
That is, if you want to,” he finished, 
smiling. 

“Why — you may have them 
all!’ beamed Mrs. Goose. 

Now Mrs. Bunny had heard the 
last of this, and she said, “Then 


you come along home with us, and 
I will cook them—and we'll have 
lunch together—”’ 

“And thank you for two things—” 
said Easter Bunny. “For my wife’s 
new hat, and for a special treat to 
eat.” 

So they walked very happily to 
Easter Bunny’s little house at the 
far edge of the Wild Woods, and 
Mrs. Goose never knew that Easter 
Bunny had hidden the hat because 
he did not like it. 

For two reasons, she never knew. 

The first was because Mrs. Bunny 
had been so quick about thinking 
up the plan for having the hat 
herself, 

The second reason was that Mrs. 
Goose was too much of a goosie to 
even suspect why Easter Bunny had 
hidden the hat behind a stonel 


Mrs. Duckie Duck’s Easter Visit 


Everyone in Featherville 
knew that Mrs. Duckie Duck was 
planning an Easter visit to her good 
friend Mrs. Grey Owl. Everyone 
in Featherville knew something else 
too. They knew that when Mrs. 
Duckie Duck explained the reason 
it was taking her so long to get 
ready was because she wanted to 
can all her cherries, wasn’t all the 
reason. 

The real important reason was 
that she was making herself a new 
bonnet to wear on the trip. What 
had started the whole thing was that 
Mrs. Squirrel had carried the news 
to Mrs. Duckie Duck, that her 
friend Mrs. Grey Owl had been seen 
on the streets of Downvale wearing 
a very fetching, fashionable bonnet. 

That was enough for Mrs. Duckie 
Duck. Never let it be said that Mrs. 
Grey Owl could surpass her, es- 
pecially at Easter. So she worked 
early and she worked late trying 
to construct something just a little 
bit better. She would about get it 
done then a new idea would strike 
her and she would rip it to pieces, 
and start all over again. 
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Mrs. Duckie Duck was forever 
asking her neighbors for bits of lace 
and pieces of ribbon. In fact she 
became such a nuisance when they 
were in the midst of their Easter 


She worked early and she worked late! 


preparations, that when they saw 
her coming they would pull down 
their shades and pretend they were 
not at home. 

Mrs. Duckie Duck kept popping 
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in at Mrs. Rabbit’s Smart Bonnet 
Shoppe asking her how to make a 
bow look like a bow. Finally Mrs. 
Rabbit’s patience gave out so that 
when she spied Mrs. Duckie Duck 
in the distance, she would place her 
“cone to lunch” sign in the window, 

At last Mrs. Duckie Duck’s very 
special new Easter bonnet was fin- 
ished. It was a good thing too be- 
cause it was getting closer and 
closer to Easter all the time. 

Now that her bonnet was finally 
done Mrs. Duckie Duck hurriedly 
packed a few things in a bag for 
she decided she would go the very 
next day to visit Mrs. Grey Owl. 

The following morning Mrs. 
Duckie Duck arose bright and early 
and prepared herself a little break- 
fast before starting out. 

“My goodness,” she murmured 
as she listened to the wind whistling 
down the chimney, “I did pick my- 
self a blustery old day, but a little 
wind isn’t going to make Mrs. 
Duckie Duck change her plans— 
I should say not.” 

Pretty soon all dressed up as fine 
as you please, she stepped out of 
the door—and what do you think 
she saw? 

She saw almost every animal in 
Featherville gathered there waiting 
to escort her to the station. Every- 
one seemed so gay and happy and 
Mrs. Duckie Duck in her bright 
new bonnet was the gayest of 
them all. 

As she took her seat in the 
Featherville Express, they crowded 
about shouting last minute messages. 

“Have a good time,” screamed 
Mrs. Pig. 

“Don’t forget to have Mrs. Grey 
Owl send back her recipe for nut 
loaf,” shouted Mrs. Squirrel. 

“Dig up all the news you can,” 
cried Mr. Flipper Seal, who was the 
reporter on the “Wagger Tail Ga- 
zette.” 

Finally the Featherville Express 
pulled out. Slowly went the wheels 
at first. Faster, faster, faster then 
they went, until Featherville and 
its friendly animal citizens were 
completely lost from sight. 

When they were well under way, 
the first thing Mrs. Duckie Duck 
did was to remove her bonnet and 
place it carefully on the rack above 


her. That taken care of she leaned 
back against the cushion, closed her 
eyes and gave herself up to her 
thoughts. My goodness, gracious, 
sake’s alive wouldn’t Mrs. Grey 
Owl’s eyes fairly pop out of her head 
when she caught sight of Mrs. 
Duckie Duck’s lovely Easter bon- 
net. The next moment a feeling of 
the utmost confusion swept over her. 

Always before when she had vis- 
ited Mrs. Grey Owl she had taken 
her a gift. Sometimes it was a 
special kind of cake, a pair of knitted 
socks to keep her feet warm on 
chilly nights, or — maybe it was 
only a slip from her garden. 

This time she was going empty- 
handed. What in the world could 
have come over her — at Easter 
time too. Not even a potted lily, 
or a chocolate egg for Mrs. Grey 
Owl’s sweet tooth, nor a batch of 
hot cross buns. Every minute the 
express drew her nearer to Down- 
vale the more remorseful she be- 
came. She was so intent thinking 
about this that she failed to hear 
the conductor call her station. 

“Did you forget to wear your 
ear phones,” growled Mr. Billy 
Goat, the conductor. “I’ve called 
Downvale until [I’m almost hoarse. 
Step lively now or you'll be sorry.” 

“Somebody must have got up on 
the wrong side of the bed this 
morning,’ snapped Mrs. Duckie 
Duck, as she caught up her bag 
and flew down the car steps. 

Her expression . softened consid- 
erably, as she saw her dear friend 
Mrs. Grey Owl waiting to greet her 
with a warm smile of welcome on 
her face. 

“My dear, I’m so glad to see 
you,’ Mrs. Grey Owl greeted her 
affectionately. “I began to think 
you'd never get here. I suppose it 
was canning all your cherries held 
you back.” 

“Well that—and—-and—” 

It was on the tip of her tongue 
to ask, “How do you like my new 
Easter bonnet,” only she wanted to 
make sure she had it tilted at just 
the right angle before she men- 
tioned it. 

She tripped jauntily over to a 
mirror to see it and as she gazed 
at her reflection in the glass she 
made a terrible discovery. She had 
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left her gorgeous new Easter bonnet 
up on the rack on the Featherville 
Express. 

She went tearing madly down 
the station platform, screaming at 
the top of her voice, ““Wait—wait,”’ 
while Mrs. Grey Owl followed close 
behind her. 

But the Featherville Express was 
nowhere in sight. 

“Did — did you forget some- 
thing?” gasped Mrs. Grey Owl. 

“| — I—I—,” stammered Mrs. 
Duckie Duck. 

“IT know — I know,” observed 
Mrs. Grey Owl shrewdly. “A gift 
for me like you always do. I know,” 
she nodded towards Mrs. Duckie 
Duck’s bare head, “you're follow- 
ing the new style in Downvale this 
Faster.” 

don’t quite----.” 

Mrs. Duckie Duck seemed more 
bewildered than ever. 

“No need for explanations,” grin- 
ned Mrs. Grey Owl, “I too have 
joined the bonnetless, hatless, cap- 
less club.” Only then did Mrs. 
Duckie Duck become aware that 
Mrs. Grey Owl was also bareheaded. 
“We decided instead of putting our 
minds on whether our next door 
neighbor, or maybe a chance visitor 
(she gave Mrs. Duckie Duck a sly 
poke) had a more fashionable bonnet 
than we had, we would go without 
and give our attention to more seri- 
ous thoughts this Eastertide.” 

All this time they were stepping 
it out along Furry-Scurry Avenue 
which was Downvale’s Main street. 

“Just a moment my dear,” flut- 
tered Mrs. Grey Owl excitedly. 
“Isn't that a dream?” she pointed 
to a gay looking bonnet in Mrs. 
Goat’s millinery store, with a sign 
dangling from it which read, ‘Don’t 
you want to join the Faster 
Parade?” 

“Do you suppose that would go 
good with my coloring?” Mrs. 
Grey Owl gazed longingly at the 
attractive hat, then heaved a pen- 
sive sigh. “‘You see I am not com- 
pletely cured yet,” she said, “how 
about you?” 

Mrs. Duckie Duck didn’t say. 
She felt she was much too new a 
member of the bonnetless, hatless 
and capless club to voice an opinion. 

The next day which was Easter 
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Sunday they went to the park to 
see the animal children gather for 
a community egg liunt. 

On their way back they took a 
short cut which led them through 
Downvale station. 

As they were strolling leisurely 
along suddenly Mrs. Grey Owl ex- 
claimed, “Look at that will you. 
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Some poor soul’s lost her bonnet 
and is probably worrying herself 
sick over it.” 

Mrs. Duckie Duck glanced care- 
lessly at the bonnet hanging from 
a hook with a card pinned to it, 
reading, FOUND ON FEATHER- 
VILLE EXPRESS, OWNER MAY 
HAVE SAME BY CLAIMING IT. 


“Yes,” she nodded, “Isn’t it 
funny what foolish, trivial things 
can upset our friends and neighbors 
so.” 

After that she settled down and 
had the loveliest, sweetest, most 
peaceful Easter visit with Mrs. Grey 


Owl that she had ever had before. 


Binka’s Scarey Adventures 


Binga was the biggest opos- 
sum of all the twelve babies in his 
mother’s family. When he was real 
tiny he was content to sleep, to 
drink milk, and to rest in his 
mother’s furry pocket. 

That was when his eyes were still 


closed. But as he grew older they 
opened. One day he spied a streak 
of light which shone in over the 
edge of his cozy nursery. 

This made Binka very curious. 
What was it like on the outside? 
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He clutched his mother’s fur with 
his wee claws. He wiggled and he 
squirmed until he got out. Mother 
Opossum gazed down at her young 
son with a fond look, then gently, 
but firmly pushed him back, closing 
the opening. 

Binka was not big enough as yet, 
to face the world and all its dangers! 

So down the little fellow had to 
cuddle again whether he liked it or 
not. He passed the time away by 
teasing his brothers and sisters. He 
would scramble about, crowding, 


i 
ut wally 


all 


— 


pushing, and pulling their tails 
until they squeaked. 

One morning he noticed the nur- 
sery door was open just a tiny crack. 
He lost no time in pushing his way 
through the entrance. 

Ho, hum! What an exceedingly, 
delightful world it was, he thought. 
He climed onto his mother’s back 
in order to get a better view. 

Sniff, sniff, sniff, went his pointed 
nose. Such queer smells. Such 
strange noises too. A rude old 
woodpecker was thumping on the 
tree where their home was. 

Now that they were growing 
older their mother allowed them 
some play each day, but always 
under her watchful eyes. Binka was 
always the first to climb out and 
always the last to climb in. He 
was a trial to Mother Opossum, but 
she was very patient with him. 
Several times when her babies were 
at play, she gave a warning grunt, 
which meant scamper to cover, and 
Binka was always the last to obey. 


Autumn came. The air became 
nippy with a touch of frost. This 
meant the persimmons were just 
right for eating. When evening 
came, Mother Opossum with her 
young brood trailing behind, started 
off through the woods. 

They all kept close together ex- 
cept Binka. He wanted to get off 
by himself, and now was his chance. 
On such a beautiful evening there 
surely would be plenty to see. 
Silently he crept away. Over the 
blackberry hills he scampered. 
Through the branches he saw clus- 
ters and clusters of round, small 
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persimmons, shining in the moon- 
light like yellow lanterns. 

Yum, yum, yum, thought Binka. 

Up the tree he darted like light- 
ning. Hanging by his tail he greedily 
crammed the juicy fruit into his 
mouth. He ate, and ate, and ate. 
He puffed and he panted but still 
he kept on eating. It seemed like 
he had never tasted anything so 
good before in all his life. 

At last he couldn’t eat another 
bite. He wandered on again until 
he came to a swamp. All the frogs 
were croaking at once making such 
a terrifying noise that it gave Binka 
a most terrible fright. 

Now he warited more than any- 
thing else to get back to Mother 
Opossum, but by this time he was 
so confused he didn’t know which 
way to turn. He ran through the 
woods as fast as he could go. On 


and on he went, but no sign of 
home, nor Mother Opossum did 
he see. The brambles scratched 
him, his throat ached, and he was 
so tired that he could hardly drag 
one foot after the other. 

Then the most dreadful thing 
happened. 

Big Dog came rushing toward 
him. Big Dog with his gleaming, 
white teeth and his pink tongue 
hanging out. Binka had never been 
told what to do at a time like this 
but he knew just the same. He fell 
to the ground and played that he 
was dead. 

Big Dog smelled him carefully, 
and even pushed him with his cold, 
nose, but Binka lay perfectly still. 

Big Dog quite disgusted started 
off, and then Binka scurried up a 
tree just as fast as he could. Big 
Dog returned and commenced bark- 
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ing, and leaping toward the tree 
where Binka was perched. Finally 
he decided that he was only wasting 
his time, and so he went away. 

The moment Binka was sure that 
Big Dog was nowhere in sight he 
slid down the tree. What was that 
familiar sound? Goodie, goodie, it 
was Mother Opossum calling for 
him. The sound came nearer and 
nearer and it was like the sweetest 
music to Binka’s ears. 

She soon reached his side, scold- 
ing, fussing and loving him all in 
one breath. 

When Binka tearfully told his 
mother all about his scarey adven- 
tures, she made him promise he 
never would leave her again until 
he was old enough to look out for 
himself. 

He promised, and he never, never 


did, 


Who Has a Mouse? 
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Dick rubbed the sleep from 
his eyes, then stared again at the 
round, brown ball on the snowy 
ledge outside the bathroom window. 
Was he dreaming or was it some 
creature trying to find shelter from 
the cold freezing rain? 

Dick rapped out a tap, tap-a-tap 
on the window pane chuckling to 
himself when a wet, straggly owl 
turned around to roll two amber 
eyes in his direction. Out in the 
garden the rain had formed a crust 
of ice over the snow covered ground. 
Dick was thankful that he wasn’t 
an owl on a day like this. For a 
minute he wished that he could 
tuck the owl into the warm bed 
that he had just left but perhaps 
owls didn’t like to be cozy. 

“You look right cold and hungry,” 
Dick called to the owl through the 
closed window. “I wish I could 


bring you inside with me.” The 
old owl closed his eyes. 

Dick thought about the owl while 
he was eating his oatmeal. “TI don’t 
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believe he would like this for his 
breakfast,” he said. 

Later in the morning Bill came 
over to spend the rainy Saturday 
with Dick. “Say, Bill,” Dick asked, 
“would you like to see an owl?” 

Before the boys had a chance to 
reach the bathroom they heard a 
screeching noise which they knew 
wasn’t made by an owl. They were 
in time to see two blue-jays dart 
furiously at ‘the owl as if they 
wanted to hurt the bigger bird. 
The boys knew that the owl couldn’t 
see well in the daytime so they de- 
cided to catch the owl and carry it 
to a safer place. 

Dick made a net of cheesecloth 
while Bill went to get a basket with 
a lid. They were just in time, too, 
because the blue-jays were determ- 
ined to get rid of the owl. They 
had no trouble slipping the net over 
the owl and scooping him into the 
basket. After they had put a perch 
in the basket they carried it to the 


garage, then they looked at each 
other. 


“T bet he’s hungry,” Bill said. 
“What can we give him to eat?” 

“TI don’t know what owls like,” 
Dick said. ‘Mother has some liver 
in the ice-box. Let’s try that.” 

The owl wasn’t very grateful. He 
refused to open his eyes to look at 
the liver so the boys went back to 
the house to telephone the Zoo in 
the city. When Dick had the bird- 
house on the phone, he told the 
man their troubles. 

“No, an owl that has just been 
caught won’t eat liver,” the man 
said. “He is probably hungry, 
though because with this deep, 
crusty snow on the ground, he 
wouldn’t be able to catch any food. 
Try giving him a mouse.” 

“A mouse!” said Dick. “Now 
where,” Dick asked, ‘“‘are we going 
to find a mouse?” 

The two boys sat down on the 
stair steps to think out a_ plan. 
“Doesn’t your mother have any 
mice?” Bill asked. 

“No,” Dick said, “‘we haven’t 
a mouse.” 

“Well, someone must have mice 
that they would be glad to get rid 
of. Sometimes stores have mice. 
That’s it, Dick. Get your raincoat 
and we'll ask every store in town.” 
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First the boys went to the bake 
shop. me,” Dick said, 
“but have you mice in this store?” 

“Mice!” shouted the baker’s wife. 
“Young man, I want you to under- 
stand that we have no mice in this 
bakery.” 

“The idea! Mice!’”’ mumbled the 
baker’s wife as she stamped angrily 
away before Dick had a chance to 
explain. 

The little old lady at the dry- 
goods store said she thought she 
could find a mouse for the boys but 
it was a toy rubber mouse that she 
dropped into Dick’s hand. 

“Oh no!” Bill told her. 
won't do. We 
mouse.”’ 

*A live 


me!”’ 


“excuse 


“That 
want a real live 


Oh, goodness 
screamed the little old lady. 


mouse? 


It would be a waste of time to go 
to the butcher shop because they 
kept a cat there. 

“T know what to do,” Dick said 
snapping his fingers. “They have 
lots of mice at the feed store. Let’s 
try there.” 

“Sure, I'll get a mouse for you,” 
the feed store man said when they 
told him their troubles. “Wait until 
I set a trap.” 

The feed store man tried to tease 
the boys when he came back a few 
minutes later. “‘Why are you boys 
feeding an owl? Don’t you know 
it is bad luck to have an ow! scream- 
ing about your house?” 

“We don’t believe stories 
that,” Dick said. 

“Of course,” the man went on, 
“if you jump out of bed when you 
hear the scream and turn your left 
shoe upside-down the spell would 
be broken. Or you could turn your 
left-hand trouser pocket inside out, 
but the only sure way is to throw 
a handful of salt on the fire.” 

It was so ridiculous to think that 
anyone had ever believed such tales 
that Dick and Bill laughed aloud. 

“Your owl would be a mighty 
selfish bird if he brought you bad 
luck when you have been so kind 
to him.” 

SNAP! went the mouse-trap. 

The owl was so happy to see the 
mouse that he snatched it from 
Dick’s hand before Dick knew what 
had become of it. 


like 
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The Bluejays darted furiously at the owl. 


“What did he do with it)” Dick 
asked. 

Tick-tack, tick-tack! went the 
owl’s beak when the boys tried to 
get him to move along the perch to 
see if they could find the mouse. 

Dick backed off. ‘‘He’s snapping 
at us,” he said. “I’ve read that owls 
do that if anyone goes near their 
nests.” 

“lve found his dinner,” Bill 
laughed. ‘‘Look he’s sitting on it to 
keep it warm.” 

Dick looked where Bill was point- 
ing and saw the tip of the mouse’s 
tail peeping out frem under the owl. 

“He won't eat while we are 
watching him.  Let’s leave him 
alone until later this evening,” Dick 
said, 

After dinner the boys went back 
to the garage but they couldn’t find 
a sign of the mouse ahywnere. 

Bill shook his head. “If he ate 
the whole thing, he’s going to get 
indigestion,” he said. 

While they were talking the owl 
pushed the lid from the basket chat- 
tering his beak at the boys. If he 
was feeling so frisky it was time to 
let him go free. 


The two boys carried the basket 
outside and removed the lid. Dick 
felt the wing tip brush against him 
or he might not have known that 
the owl had taken off, flying out 
into the darkness. 

The boys were putting the basket 
away when Dick discovered some- 
thing in the bottom. ‘‘Look what 
I found,” he called to Bill. It was 
a hard gray pellet that looked like 
a gray cocoon. 

“What do you think of that?” 
Dick said handing the pellet to Bill. 
“That bird is too smart to get a 
stomach-ache. He made a pill of 
the bones and fur from our mouse 
and then spit it out.” 

The next spring the boys were 
sitting under a tree in the yard as 
it was growing dark. 

““Whoooo0000, whooooo000,” called 
an owl from the upper branches. 

“Look Bill,’ Dick whispered 
pointing to the big owl with two 
little ones. “I bet that’s our owl 
and he has brought his two children 
to call on 

*“Whoooooo00,” 
again. 

“Yes, I know what you mean,” 
laughed Bill. “‘Whoooo has a 
mouse?” 


cried the ow! 
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‘“Where’s the fire?”? asked the fire chief. 


Buster Blunderbuss 
SYDNEY W. MAGUIRE 


Buster Blunderbuss’ long legs 
stuck out from the bottom of his 
little bed. Tossing about in his 
sleep, he suddenly drew his knees 
up under his chin because he struck 
his shins on the bed post. 

“Clang! Clang!’? mumbled Buster 
Blunderbuss in his sleep. ‘‘Woo- 
OOOo00, woo000oo0.” Muffled by 
the bed clothes, his noises sounded 
as though he had a frightful pain. 
Buster Blunderbuss groaned when 
he was awakened by a short, sudden 
snort. 

“Don’t wake me up,” he com- 
plained. ‘““That was the swellest 
dream I ever had. Boy! Was I 
burning up the road with that fire 
engine!”’ 

Buster Blunderbuss squeezed his 
eyes tightly shut, trying his best to 
continue the dream until, with a 
startling BRRRRRRR, the alarm 
clock called out its morning greeting. 

Buster Blunderbuss hated to get 
up. He didn’t like his job as delivery 
boy for the biggest bakery in Hasty- 
ville. For as long as he could re- 
member, he had wanted to be a 


fireman so that he could drive a 
fire engine. 

Buster Blunderbuss stuffed his 
left shoe with four leafed clovers 
until he could hardly walk. He 
nailed an old horseshoe to the inside 
wall of his truck, Although he 
made a wish whenever he passed a 
load of hay, it brought him no luck. 
Each time he asked for a job as 
fireman, the Fire Chief shook his 
head. 

“We can’t give you a job as fire- 
man, Blunderbuss,” the Fire Chief 
told him. “You are much too slow. 
A good fireman never loses any 
time. He knows where he is going 
and he gets there in a hurry.” 

Buster Blunderbuss was so dis- 
appointed that the delivery truck 
crawled through the streets of 
Hastyville at ten miles an hour. 
His fiery red hair drooped down 
over one eye. At times it seemed 
that his big feet were too heavy for 
him to lift from the ground. 

Early one morning as Buster 
Blunderbuss was crossing the street 
on his way to the bakery, he had 


an idea. He stopped dead in the 
middle of the street to kick up his 
heels. 

“If I’m too slow to be a real 
fireman,” he said aloud, “I’m going 
to be a make-believe one.”’ 

Buster Blunderbuss' was so 
pleased with himself that he began 
to sing---- 

*“Scotland’s burning. Scotland’s 

burning. 

Look out! Look out! 

Fire! Fire! Fire! Fire!----” 

The last four words rang out so 
loudly on the still morning air that 
it awakened Mr. Flapdoodle from 
a sound sleep. Jumping out of bed 
he called from the bedroom win- 
dow, “Fire? Where’s the fire?” in 
a sleepy voice. 

Before Buster Blunderbuss _re- 
alized what he had done he saw Mr. 
Flapdoodle dressed in his night- 
shirt, climb out the window to the 
porch roof and slide down the side 
of the house to the sidewalk. 

Mr. Flapdoodle rubbed his eyes. 
“I must have been dreaming,” he 
said. “I was sure that I heard 
someone call, ‘Fire’.”’ 

“Go back to bed, Mr. Flap- 
doodle,” Buster said. “There is no 
fire.” 

Buster Blunderbuss was _finish- 
ing his song with the words, “Pour 
on water, Pour on water,” when he 
skipped into the clothing store. 

here, Blunderbuss,” said the 
clerk in the store, “if you expect 
to be pouring water you'll need one 
of these fine new raincoats to keep 
you dry. And there’s a black rubber 
hat to go with it.” 

The coat didn’t quite reach to 
Buster Blunderbuss’ knees but he 
decided to buy it because it was just 
like a fireman’s coat. Now that he 
had the hat and coat handy in the 
back of the bakery truck, he began 
to feel like a real fireman. 

What else would a good fireman 
need? Right before his eyes Buster 
Blunderbuss saw a length of garden 
hose coiled like a black snake. 
Knowing that a good fireman al- 
ways had need of a hose, he decided 
to take it with him together with an 
extension ladder which he fastened 
to the outside of the truck. 

From that time on a great change 
came over Buster Blunderbuss. His 
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truck no longer crawled along, but 
raced through the streets of Hasty- 
ville while Buster called, “Clang! 
Clang! 

“Hey there!” yelled the police- 
man on the corner as the truck tires 
squeaked on the curve. ‘“Where’s 
the fire?’ 

“F-f-f-fire?”” stammered Buster 
Blunderbuss. “Is there r-r-really a 
f-f-fire>”’ 

“You know there isn’t any fire, 
Blunderbuss,” the policeman said, 
“so will you please tell me what 
you mean by driving so fast?’’ 
After the policeman shook his finger 
under Buster’s nose, he motioned 
him to drive on. 


Driving down the country road 
to deliver a birthday cake to the 
Twaddle Twins, Buster tried to go 
more slowly. He might as well 
forget about being a fireman, he 
thought, as he looked out across the 
meadows. Perhaps he would be a 
farmer instead. Just then Buster 
noticed a lady bug crawling up his 
sleeve. 

“Lady bug, lady bug, fly away 

home. 

Your house is on fire----- 


When he reached the word “Fire” 
Buster heard away off in the dis- 
tance the scream of the Hastyville 
fire whistle. He brought the truck 
to a stop and sniffed the country 
air. 


“Smoke,” said Buster Blunder- 
buss. ‘“‘Where there’s smoke there’s 
fire.”’ 


Puffs of black smoke were rising 
from the hillside behind the 
Twaddle’s white house. Buster was 
into his new coat and hat in a flash 
with the garden hose thrown across 
his shoulder. Working quickly so 
that no time should be lost, he 
fastened the hose to the outside 
faucet. Then Buster Blunderboss 
turned the full force of the water 
on the fire in the metal trash burner 
that was smoking not far from the 
house. He did not notice that Mrs. 
Twaddle was watching him from 
the kitchen door. 

“Buster Blunderbuss, what are 
you doing?” yelled Mrs. Twaddle 
in an angry voice. “It took me all 
morning to get that trash to burn. 
Now you have put the fire out.” 
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“A good fireman never loses any 
time,’ Buster explained. “He 
knows where he is going and he 
gets there in a hurry. I heard the 
fire siren and then I saw smoke so--” 


“Fire siren!’ interrupted Mrs. 
Twaddle. “Buster Blunderbuss, 
you’ve been around Hastyville long 
enough to know that the whistle 
always blows at twelve o'clock.” 


On his way back to the bakery, 
Buster stopped when he saw a 
crowd of people gathered under the 
maple tree down by the station. 
“What’s going he called. 

“A cat’s been up in this tree for 
two days,” said the man nearest 
him. ‘He cries all night so we’ve 
called the fire company to bring a 
ladder and get him down.” 

“Fire company’s mighty busy 
these days,” said Buster Blunder- 
buss. “I'll get the cat for you.” 


He knew that ladder would come 
in handy. As he scrambled up it 
two rungs at a time, he stretched 
out his long arms until he could 
reach the cat with the tips of his 
fingers. The cat purred its thanks 
when he tucked it under his coat, 
after the rescue. Then Buster 
Blunderbuss scribbled something on 
the back of an old envelope before 
he drove away. 


“Please give this note to the 
Fire Chief,” he said to the owner 
of the cat. 

The man shook his head when he 
read, ‘“‘Dear Chief: A good fireman 
never loses any time. He knows 
where he is going and he gets there 
in a hurry.” 

Not long after that Buster Blun- 
derbuss had to slow up on a steep 
hill because he could not pass the 
big trailer truck that was loaded 
with meat. He sighed as he changed 
gears so that he could poke along 
behind the truck. Suddenly he 


A Garden Voyage 


If I were just a fairy small, 
I’d take a leaf and sail away, 


I'd sit astride the stem and guide 


It straight to Fairyland and 
stay. 


—Author Unknown 


noticed that smoke was seeping 
from the sides of the trailer. 

“The trailer’s on fire,” shouted 
Buster Blunderbuss. 

One man ran to the corner to 
sound the fire alarm while a crowd 
of people signaled the driver to pull 
to the curb. Buster Blunderbuss 
had gotten into his rubber coat be- 
fore the truck driver was out of his 
cab, and was playing a stream of 
water on the trailer. Long after 
the fire was out, Buster was sur- 
prised to find that the truck kept 
on sizzling. 

Buster Blunderbuss wiggled his 
nose. The most tantalizing odor 
came from inside the truck. 
“Mmmm, MMMM. — Something 
makes me hungry,” he said. 

“Help yourself,” said the truck 
driver throwing open the doors of 
the trailer. 

Buster Blunderbuss’ heart went 
thumpedy, thump, when he saw 
that the trailer was bursting with 
hot dogs, toasted .by the fire to a 
plump, juicy, golden-brown. In 
the bakery truck he found six long 
rolls and sat down on the curb to 
enjoy a good lunch. As he was 
taking the first bite of his sandwich 
he heard the clang, clang of the fire 
engine tearing down the road. 

“‘Where’s the fire?’ called the 
Fire Chief. 

Buster couldn’t answer because 
his mouth was full, so he pointed 
to the truck. 

“Did you put out that fire, Blun- 
derbuss>” asked the Chief. 

“You know how it is, Chief,” 
Buster mumbled between bites. “‘A 
good fireman never loses any time. 
He knows where he is going and he 
gets there in a hurry.” 

“Well, Blunderbuss,” the Fire 
Chief said, “if you can get around 
as fast as that, the fire company 
needs you. How would you like to 
be a fireman?” 


Buster Blunderbuss couldn’t help 
dancing a little. “I'll be the best 
fireman that the town of Hastyville 
has ever seen, Chief,”’ he said. 

“Clang! Clang! Woo0OQOoo, 
screamed Buster Blun- 
derbuss at the top of his lungs as he 
drove the delivery truck back to 
the bakery for the last time. 
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The Poetry Corner 


Monday Merry Go Round 
MARGUERITE GODE 
Round and round 
The water goes 
Washing the dirt 
From our everyday clothes, 


This way and that way 
The paddle goes churning 
Keeping our playsuits 
Twisting and turning. 


Strange is the music 

The motor is grinding 
And pinafores, stockings 
And gowns go unwinding. 


Then up on a clothes line 
Beneath a blue sky 

To dance in the sunlgiht 
Until they are dry. 


February 
LILLIE M. JORDAN 

Little month, you name the days 

For giving our great heroes praise. 
Reminding us of honor due 

To Washington and Lincoln, too. 
And when our valentines to send 

Of love or fun to every friend. 


March 
Birds from the South are on their 
way, 
Broadcasters for the spring are 
they. 


Woodland creatures all awake, 
Their winter clothes now forsake. 
And we with shamrock or cockade 
May join St. Patrick Day’s 
parade. 


April 
Organ grinders in the street 
Bring their music loud and sweet. 
Easter lilies spread their bloom. 
Now goodbye to winter’s gloom. 


Then It's Spring! 
HELEN RAMSEY 

When all the flowers awaken, 
And birds begin to sing; 
When silver willow pussies 
To new green branches cling; 
When blue skies smile above us 
Then we know-—-it’s Spring! 


My Ambitious Kite 


CLARA G. CORNELL 
Up, up, into the sky 
Sails my kite to a height very 
high, 
Far above all the houses and trees, 


Borne up there by a friendly 
March breeze 


When on the ground my kite’s 
taller than I, 


But now it is merely a spot in 
the sky 


Straining and pulling as though to 
get free 

From the stout string that ties 
it to me. 


Truly it seems my kite’s risen so 
high 
That it believes it’s a bird in the 
sky, 
But, when I start to wind in the 
long string 


Then it will find it is just a 
plaything. 


Our Pigs 


BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


Our pigs don’t try 
To keep spick-spanl 
They get as dirty 
As they can, 
And squeal and grunt 
At everything, 
Which makes them very 
Inter’sting! 
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Helping 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 
I cannot be a pilot 
And fly an aeroplane; 
I cannot be a soldier 
And fight in snow and rain. 


But I can be a patriot— 
Although I’m not a man— 

By being strong and willing 
And helping all I can. 


If I am very helpful 
And do my part to save 
I, too, will be defending 
Our country, free and bravel 


What Did Ben Hear? 


CLARA G. CORNELL 

When Ben turned on the radio 
Just noise came to his ear, 

But soon he picked familiar sounds~ 
Write down what he did hear. 


*He heard a dog ---- very hard; 
He heard a lion ----; 
The ---- of wolves, the ---- of owls; 


These sounds and many more 


By listening hard he heard cows —, 
Ducks -----, and donkeys ----; 


He even caught the --- of crows 
From very far away 


He heard pigs ------ and scared 
sheep -----; 


Some sounds were loud, some low, 
But high above the noisy din 
He heard a rooster ---- 


*In each blank space the number of 
dashes represents the number of 
letters in the omitted word 


Answers 

a dog bark 

a lion roar 
wolves howl 
owls hoot 
cows moo 
ducks quack 
donkeys bray 
crows caw 
pigs squeal 
sheep bleat 


a rooster crows 
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Brownie and the Rock Slide 


The blizzard howled around 
the mountainside. Alaskan snows 
lay deep. But Mother Brown Bear, 
snug in her den, curled up into a 
tighter ball, with her nose inside. 
She was curled warmly around her 
three new cubs, now tiny beside 
her huge self. But they would grow 
fast enough, since they spent most 
of their time sleeping and taking 
their milk. 

Off in some other den beneath 
the snow, Father Brown Bear had 
been hibernating by himself. Mother 
would never have let him come near 
the cubs, which he could have 
crushed with one mis-step of his big 
furry feet. Father Brown Bear 
measured ten feet from the tip of 
his nose to the tip of his short tail, 


and he probably weighed 1500 
pounds. Some day Brownie and 


the other cubs would be as big as 
Father and Mother, though right 
now it seemed hard to believe, for 
they were no larger than squirrels. 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


The big “‘brownies” of the Alaskan 
Peninsula and Kodiak Island are 
probably the largest meat-eaters in 
the world. The white bear of the 
ice fields may be as large, but she 
catches fish and seals. And of course 
the bison of the plains is enormous, 
but then he is a grass-eater. Thus 
the big brownies have no large 
neighbors with whom they must 
share their hunting. Nor have they 
any foes unless the wolves that 
would always like to catch a lone 
bear cub for supper. 

The brownies have other dangers, 
though, to face, rock slides and 
winter weather. The long, dark 
winters were bitter cold, and when 
storms whirled about the mountains, 
there was nothing to make a meal 
for so huge a creature. Of course, 
the first defense against the winter 
was to hibernate. Then the huge 
Alaskan brown bears have the most 
wonderful thick fur coats. 

To start with, the three cubs 


were as fat as snowballs. 


And soon 
their fuzzy fur was deep and warm. 
But when at last Mother pawed 
her way up through the deep snow, 
it was a joyous thing to creep after 


her to the warm sunshine. When 
first she led them into the world of 
out of doors, the cubs could only 
clamber and leap from one of her 
big footprints to the next. But 
they really enjoyed this feat. Then 
the snows melted in places, and they 
could look around at the brown 
mountainside streaked with snow. 
One day, as Mother led the way, 
the cubs following close behind, 
they climbed to the head of a rock 
slide. Along the head of the slide 
a family of marmots had been nib- 
bling the grasses. But as the bear 
family came nearer, the marmots 
all suddenly stood up as still as 
woodchucks, to peer and _ sniff. 
Mother Brown Bear licked her 
chops with hunger and Brownie and 
the other cubs licked their chops 
just to be like Mother, for they 
were still full of warm milk and 
couldn’t possibly be hungry. But 
Brownie longed from that day forth, 
to steal out along the top of the 
rock slide and grab a marmot. 
The reason why Mother would 
go no farther was not clear to him. 
He only knew she bade the cubs 
follow close behind her, wherever 
they went. Sometimes she caught 
a snowshoe rabbit. But if it hopped 
along the head of a rock slide, she 
let it go. Then one day Brownie 
heard the most terrible rumbling. 
It was a rock slide in a neighboring 
canyon. And when, later, the rocks 
had piled up at the bottom of the 
canyon, they found a mountain 
sheep had been caught by the rocks 
and crushed. Mother had lamb for 
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supper that night without having 
had to catch it. What a terrible 
thing a rock slide must be! 

Once when Brownie moved care- 
lessly and started some small rocks 
to sliding down the steep cliff, 
Mother gave him a hard spank with 
the flat of her huge fore paw. The 
slap sent him rolling over and over 
in the meadow, and the cub made 
up his mind to step carefully after 
this. 

Now the shade of the alder thick- 
ets felt good at noon, and the grass 
grew tall enough to play hide and 
seek in. The cubs rolled and 
wrestled and fought and had a 
grand good time. But at dusk the 
mosquitoes hummed and _ pricked 
at their noses. 

Now the streams ran full from 
the melting snow fields on the 
mountain sides, and Mother Brown 
Bear led the cubs along a deep 
worn trail beside the river bank, 
where other bears had traveled— 
to judge by their muddy footprints. 
At times Mother would wade right 
into the icy stream and wait, with 
claws ready to flip a hurrying sal- 


mon to the shore. And she let the 
cubs try their teeth on the ruddy 
fish. Then she would climb out 
onto the sun-warmed meadow grass 
and sit back on her haunches, 
while the cubs romped over her. 
At other times she would just 
lumber along, her huge head swing- 
ing from side to side, while the cubs 
raced to follow. And often Brownie 
chased a rabbit,. but he never caught 
one. If only he could catch a mar- 
mot! They seemed to stand so still 
at the heads of the rock slides! 

Then one day he strayed a little, 
naughtily. Lucky for him it was 
only a small rock slide he decided 
to explore while mother sat taking 
an afternoon nap. But he had seen 
a fat marmot dashing across the 
head of the slide to its den, and he 
meant to follow. 

The next instant, the rocks began 
to slide away beneath his feet. 
Loose rocks struck against his small 
legs, and Brownie squealed for his 
mother, 

These rocks hurt; one even 
bounced hard against his fat side. 
Bears have good memories, and now 
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—too late—Brownie rem*mbered 
about the mountain sheep that had 
been crushed to death by the rocks. 

Suddenly he heard Mother Brown 
Bear’s growl, then she was wading 
out to him through the sliding rocks. 
She was grasping him by the back 
of his neck and holding him high 
above the sliding missiles, while all 
about her the rocks slid and 
rumbled. She even slid a little way 
herself. But when she came up hard 
against a boulder that held firm 
amidst the sliding world. Then 
the rocks came to a stand-still and 
she was wading through the small 
rocks to safety with him. 

Brownie squealed and whimpered, 
wanting sympathy. He was unhurt, 
but he had been awfully frightened. 

Did Mother Brown Bear sympa- 
thize? He had been disobedient 
and he had been in danger, and it 
was all his fault, even the bruises 
on her legs from the rolling stones. 
Mother Black Bear raised her broad 
paw and gave him a spank. Then 
she spanked him again. And from 
that time on, Brownie kept away 
from rock slides, 


Walking Fish 


LUCILLE H. 


Fisu walk! Fish climb trees! 
Fish hop along on mud bottoms, like 
strangely elongated frogs! Amazing 
~—but true! 


Not all fish do this, to be sure. 
And our own streams and rivers do 
not contain any of these strange 
aquatic acrobats. These fish are 
found in the tropical waters. 

In this part of the country, we 


have learned to associate walking 
with whatever lives on land, and 
swimming with whatever lives in the 
water. But some fish, not .being 
content to merely swim have learned 
to walk. The Mud-skipper is one 
of these. queer fish, so named, no 
doubt because of its habit of skip- 
ping or hopping along on the mud, 
using its arm-fins as legs. In doing 
so, it bears an unmistakable re- 


BECKHART 


semblance to a frog with an ex- 
tremely long body. 


These arm-fins have become thick 
and muscular thru this use. The 
amazing part about this fish is that 
it not only is able to walk or hop, 
but it is able to use these modified 
limbs to climb up the huge roots of 
the mangrove trees. It will climb 
up to a distance of several feet above 
the water, bask there in the sun, 
and then suddenly tiring of this 
amusement, dive off of the root 
back into the water. 


Often when this fish is out of the 
water, it will leave its tail hanging 
down in the water. It actually 
breathes much more efficiently thru 
the skin of its tail than it does thru 
its gills. 


Another fish that has become 


Surprise! 
IRENE U. HARTWELL 
When we hear a pitter-patter 
In the night upon the pane 
We listen sleepily awhile 
And tell ourselves, ‘That's 
rain!” 


But snow comes down so softly 
We seldom hear a sound, 
And wake, surprised, to find it 
there, 
Covering all the ground! 


proficient in the art of walking is the 
Balfish. But this fish, unfortunately, 
enjoyed walking so very much that 
it lost the art of free swimming 
entirely. It is able to travel thru 
the water, not gracefully and swiftly 
as do most fish, but lumbers thru 
slowly and with difficulty. It is 
strangely unfish like in that it is 
more at home on the banks of the 
rivers than it is in the water itself. 
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ECHO OF A CRY — by Mai-mai 
Sze and illustrationed by the author. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York 
($2.50). 

The story begins in China where 
Mai-mai Sze is born. Because her 
father is in the diplomatic service 
of China, she lives most of her life 
in England, America and France. 
However, one gets a pretty fair idea 
of the customs of the Chinese 
people. The chapters on Mai-mai 
Sze’s school days in England and 
later her college life at Wellesley 
provide a bit of pathos and lend a 
touch of humor to make good 
reading for all youngsters. 


THE ANTIQUE CAT — by Bianca 
Bradbury, with drawings by Diana 
Thorne and Connie Moran. The 
John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia 
($2.00). 

Almost everyone has at some time 
or other had his heart saddened 
when meeting up with a poor old 
neglected “alley cat.” Solomon 
was just such a cat when the story 
opens — then, bedraggled and be- 
wildered with life. However, he 
was luckier than his other cat 
friends of Fishtown. He dared to 
wander into the aristocratic section 
of town hoping to find a home with 
a warm spot to sleep in and a good 
meal when he was hungry — and 
some one to really love him. How 
he finds this home in an Antique 
Shop where he performs nightly in 
the store window, and his adventures 
with the beautiful antique doll is a 
story which every child — yes and 
grown-ups too will enjoy. 


THE STARS CAME DOWN—by 
Regina J. Woody, illustrated by 
Rafaello Busoni. Harcrout Brace 
and Co., New York ($2.00). 

This is a modern fairy tale in 
which a little princess and her royal 
family return to live in their castle 
high on the mountain side, after 
spending six years of living under- 
ground because war was raging in 
their kingdom. As the little prin- 
cess’ seventh birthday approaches, 
the king promises to grant her any 
wish she desires. Her only wish is 


to see the stars. As she gazes for 
the first time on the magnificent 
sight of a starry sky, she is sad 
because the valley below is sub- 
merged in total darkness. Her 
second wish is to bring the stars 
down into the valley. How this 
wish is brought to bear makes a 
beautiful climax to the story, with 
a moral not too deeply concealed. 


THE NIGHTINGALE’S SONG — 
by Dorothy Alofsin. The Jewish 
Publication Society of America 
($2.00). 

This is the story of a Jewish 
family attempting to establish itself 
on a farm, even to the extent of 
sacrificing a daughter’s education, 
rather than risk failure of succeed- 
ing. Around this theme of the 
story is built the struggles of the 
heroine, young Deborah Warshaw. 
However, she finds ways of continu- 
ing her education and of eventually 
taking the first step toward literary 
productivity. Interwoven in the 
story is a love interest and scenes 
of Jewish life and typically Ameri- 
can scenes. There are many diffi- 
culties to overcome, all of which 
adds up to a thrilling story of how 
a Jewish girl in the United States 
attained her literary ambition. 


DEMOCRACY’S CHILDREN—by 
Ethel M. Duncan ( Hinds, Hayden, 
and Eldredge) $2.00. 


The need for greater intercultural 
understanding among the diverse 
races in America is readily apparent 
on the front page of any newspaper. 
Racial antipathy, prejudice, mis- 
conceptions, all add their portion 
to the bitter brew which boils over 
into headlines of race riots, dis- 
criminations, and_ infringements. 
This is the problem which DE- 
MOCRACY’S CHILDREN seeks 
to solve where it should be solved— 
in the classrooms of America. 

The book is based on the premise 
that it will be only by careful plan- 
ning, thinking, and cooperative ac- 
tion that individuals of various cul- 
tural groups will acquire such mu- 
tual confidence that they will be 
able to adjust the economic and 
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political problems that concern their 
living together. Quite simply, but 
very effectively, it shows how to 
utilize elementary science, social 
studies, music, art — in fact, the 
whole curriculum — to further an 
appreciation of our cultrual diver- 
sity and common democracy. Ri- 
cardo Velasquez, Joseph O'Malley, 
and Nate Goldberg each find in the 
other’s inheritcance something new 
to admire and respect. 

Part I of the book is an approach 
to Intercultural Education, with 
practical guidance in its techniques 
—an invaluable exposition for every 
teacher. Part II contains 12 com- 
plete projects interestingly pre- 
sented, varied in their approach, 
each complete with bibliography, 
sources, and teaching aids. Part III 
describes how the curriculum may 
be used to further intercultural 
education by treating it not as a 
new or separate subject but as a 
core around which the necessary 
skills may be developed. 

In its human understanding of 
the problem, in its completeness of 
material, in its suggestions and 
techniques, DEMOCRACY’S 
CHILDREN is an authoratative 
work, a monumental work, on Inter- 
cultural Education. 


MY FIRST SEATWORK BOOK— 
by Arthur I. Gates and Mary M. 
Bartlett (The Macmillan Company) 
48c. 


Here is a definite contribution to 
the literature of children’s educa- 
tion by two leaders in the field— 
one, an educational psychologist; 
the other, a specialist in the teach- 
ing of reading. 

The purpose of the book is to 
provide interesting activities that 
will keep little tots busy and at 
the same time prepare them for 
successful reading. Its eighty large 
size pages offer activities built 
around such concepts as home, 
pets, school, and_ transportation. 
In following the directions, the 
child learns pre-reading skills, fa- 
miliarity with a book, acquaintance 
with print, as well as proper thought 
habits — observation, making com- 
parisons, reaching conslusions, ete. 
The book is attractive, varied, in- 


(Turn to page 63) 
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teresting, and may be used with 
any basic reading program or in- 
dependently for useful seat-work. 


TWO IS A TEAM — by Lorraine 
and Jerrold Beim, illustrated by Ernest 
Crichlow ( Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany) $1.75. 


As the title suggests, children are 
never too young to learn that co- 
operation pays rich dividends. The 
experience Ted and Paul gain in 
building a wagon together after 
their separate attempts to construct 
a coaster get them into trouble is 
in the nature of a valuable ex- 
perience. 

Each page is illustrated by Ernest 
Crichlow, distinguished young Ne- 
gro artist whose paintings have been 
shown in many museums and ex- 
hibitions of contemporary art. Al- 
together, TWO IS A TEAM is a 
thoughtful little story, enjoyable 
in every way. 


SNOW OVER BETHLEHEM — 
by Katherine Mulhous (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons) $2.00. 


From deep in the history of 
America’s own Christmas city — 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania — comes 
this charming American Christmas 
story. It has to do with how chil- 
dren of the Moravian settlement of 
Nazareth, Pennsylvania, were sent 
to Bethlehem at Christmas time for 
protection against the Indians. How 
the old-world pageantry and music 
— preserved even until today in 
Bethlehem’s Christmas celebration 
—helped to subdue a threatened 
Indian uprising forms the nucleus 
of the tale. It is an appealing, 
warm-hearted story which children 
of all ages will enjoy. 


THE MODERN WONDER BOOK 
OF THE AIR — by Carlisle, Cleve- 
land, and Wood (The John C. 
Winston Co.) $2.50. 

Three members of the Aviation 
Research Association, Norman Car- 
lisle, Reginald Cleveland, and Jona- 
than Wood — all men of excep- 
tional background and experience— 
have collaborated to produce this 
fascinating air anthology. Each of 
its twenty-three chapters is written 


in simple language and makes every 
phase of flight interesting and alive. 
Here is the history and develop- 
ment of jet propulsion, aviation re- 
search, stratosphere flying, weather 
forecasting, all profusely illustrated 
with photographs. For those seek- 
ing answers to questions, such chap- 
ters as How to Fly an Airplane, 
What Powers a Plane, and The In- 
visible Crew offer technical yet 
readily understood explanations. It 
is extremely readable, interesting, 
and would be a valuable reference 
work for air transportation projects 
in the grades. 


Numbers and How They 
Came to be 
Continued from page 19 


other as illustrated. The L re- 
sembles a symbol! for 50 borrowed 
from the Phoenecians. C and M 
are the initials of centum and mills, 
Latin words for 100 and 1000. We 
all know how any number can be 
written by combining these 6 letters. 

The numerals we use today are 
often called Arabic. Really they 
came from Hindu characters origi- 
nating in ancient India. They are 
not nearly so old as the others al- 
ready described. 

Traders who traveled westward 
carried these Hindu numbers with 
them to Bagdad in the 8th century 
A.D. From Bagdad their use gradu- 
ally spread over Europe. The Hindu 
ancestors of our number 4, for ex- 
ample, have been traced back to 
500 B.C. in ancient Indian manu- 
scripts. (See the illustration) The 
earliest European manuscript to 
contain all our numbers was written 
in Spain in 976 A.D. The other 
lists in the illustration show how 
numbers were written in later manu- 
scripts, dated 1200 and 1600 re- 
spectively. 

After printing was invented, our 
written numbers were gradually 
given the forms we know today. 
Our 4 and 5, for example, were 
actually not known until the 15th 
century, at which time printers de- 
cided on the present forms. The 
world’s first printed arithmetic was 
made in Treviso, Italy, in 1478, 
only 14 years before Columbus dis- 
covered America. 
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JUNIOR 
ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES 


Each month this professional 
magazine for elementary teachers 
brings you up-to-date, new, in- 
teresting material for use in the 
classroom. Every issue of Junior 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES contains: 
integrated units of work, projects, 
seasonal material, stories based on 
foreign countries, construction 
work, seatwork, outlines, art and 
craft correlating projects, research 
date, and more than 20 full-page 
illustrations of the material. 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
is your magazine, edited and pre- 
pared with the needs of the ele- 
mentary teacher in mind. Be- 
sides the material mentioned 
above there are also special fea- 
tures — The Letter Box, Using 
Project Material, Free and Inex- 
pensive Materials, The Listening 
Hour, Entertainment Helps, Your 
Bookshelf — all designed to give 
specific help to the teacher in 
meeting her everyday problems. 


Regardless of the grade you 
teach, you will find abundant 
material in Junior ARTS & AC- 
TIVITIES. All this without long 
hours of research on your part! 


$3.00 


for a year’s subscription of 10 
consecutive issues; 25c addi- 
tional for postage to Canadaj3 
50c to other foreign countries. 


The Jones 


Publishing Company 
Dept. AC3 
4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Il. 
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New Captain Rickenbacker Radio 
Program Will Dramatize Story of 
American Aviation 


Tracuers and pupils will be 
interested to know that Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker, famous aviator 
and air line official, is now being 
heard in “The World’s Most Hon- 
ored Flights,” a new radio program 
which started coast-to-coast pre- 
sentation the week of February 3. 

Each of the thirteen weekly half- 
hour dramatizations is rich in brand 
new historical material about Amer- 
ican air pioneers, and the entire 
series will vividly portray the story 
of aviation from its early days to the 
present. “‘Milestones in the Sky,” 
“Women with Wings,” and “Flight 
Into Tomorrow” are the titles of 
just a few of the plays to be heard. 

Rickenbacker, who will act as 
host and narrator of the series, 
believes that it “has an essential 
value as educational entertainment 
of interest to all air-minded Ameri- 
cans.”’ The series has been written 
by Colonel Hans Christian Adamson 
who for many years was the author 
of the CBS School of the Air ““New 


Horizon” programs. 


Primary Arithmetic Seat Work 
(Page 38) 


Tuis page looks like Easter 
time were on the way. The numbers 
under each picture may be added 
together. The teacher may work 
out subtraction problems as well, 
for the pupils to solve. Or the 
pictures with their numbers could 
be applied to multiplication drills, 
as multiply the numbers under the 
pictures by 6, etc., or multiply the 
rabbit number by the mouse num- 
ber, etc. 


Easter Suggestions 
(Page 46) 


Ler us start planning now for 
our Easter time problems. A _ bor- 
der for the classroom may be the 
first thing to attend to. A swim- 
ming duckling carried out in good 
size and simple lines would create 
a pleasing rhythm. The lesson may 
be one of cut paper. Blue water, 
a yellow duckling and gay flowers 
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along the base of each composition 
would bring gaiety to any school- 
room or nursery. 

Then there are greeting cards, 
booklets and favors for this season. 
Substitute chicks or rabbits for the 
ducklings shown on this page. 

Springtime greeting cards deco- 
rated with a tiny bird would be at- 
tractive. The bird could be cut in 
linoleum block for printing many 
of one kind. A little water color 


tinting may be added to the printed 
design. 


A Build Up Picture 
(Page 44) 


Thus may be colored or it may 
be traced onto colored paper and 
cut out and pasted. The duckling 
is yellow with orange bill and legs. 
After it is completed it can be 
pasted on a background of blue- 
grey or all grey construction paper. 
Make dashes of raindrops with 
white chalk or paint. 

The duck may be used as a wall 
poster or window decoration, 


Safety Poster 
(Page 45) 


Hetp to keep your home a 
safe place in which to live. Keep 
your toys picked up from the floor. 
Especially any toy or equipment 
with wheels such as wagons, trucks 
and roller skates. And never leave 
your toys on stair steps. 

Color the poster: Susan’s hair 
is brown. Her dress is yellow with 
big brown polka dots on it. Hair- 
bow and socks are yellow and slip- 
pers brown. The toy truck and one 
or two of the books are red; also 
knobs on cupboard doors. Color 
the cupboard cream with red shelves. 
The floor is green and the wall a 
light green. 


March Calendar 
(Pare 3) 


Tus is the month in which 
we look for the arrival of spring! 
And one of the very best signs of 
spring is the arrival of the robin 
and other welcome birds. Watch 
for these birds and be the first one 
to draw a bird on your calendar in 


the space of the day you first saw 
the bird! 


MIL TON BR ADL E Y’S 2 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 
EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 

LIMITED 
270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried 
in Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


National College of Education 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school, 
and child care centers. Children’s demonstration 
school and observation center. Located on Chi- 
cago's lovely North Shore, near lake. Beginning 
classes as well as specially designed courses for 
teachers and college graduates. Summer term: 
June 14; Fall term: September 16. Write for 
catalog. 
National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres.. Box 612C 
Evanston, Iil. 


THOUSAND’S OF TEACHERS NEEDED 
West including Ariz., Calif., Nev., Ore., Wash. 


Grades $1800-$2200; H. S. $2000-$3000 
FREE ENROLLMENT 


ROCKY: MT. TEACHERS’ AGENC 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG. WILLIAM RUFFER, Pw. DENVER. COLO N. A. T. A. 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West 
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the perfect medium for modeling attrac- 
: tive little animals, birds and other deco- 
e | rative figures that are so popular. 
1 
} 
v | 


With its added advantage of beautiful col- 
ors, PLASTELINE allows for a most interest- 


ing and realistic modeling of such figures. 


PLASTELINE RETAINS ITS FORM so that 


the models may be displayed and used for a 


long time without losing their attractiveness. 


Plasteline Comes in Ten Different Colors 
J Cream 
156B Gray Green 
156N Yellow 
156A Terra Cotta (Red 
156T Light Brown 
156M Bronze Green 
156K Clay Color 
Bright Green 
156R Blue 
156C Dark Brown 


Price, per pound package, 80.35 


156Z Assorted, four colors, |, Ib. each, 
Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 
and Dark Brown, S0.10 


PLASTELINE is universally used in schools because it is 
so clean that it eliminates all the muss and untidiness 
caused by ordinary clays. When the modeling period is 
over —- just put the clay away in its box no cleaning of 


hands and desks is necessary. 


PLASTELINE is always soft) and pliable, making it 


possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 


ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not soil 
the hands; it requires no mixing before using but is ready 
for modeling when taken from the package. Because it 


never completely dries out, it can be used over and over 


again, thus creating a saving on material. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. Springfield. Mass. 


| New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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4E QUINLAN READERS 
THE QUINLAN READERS 


Quinlan Basal Primary Readers 


The Quinlan Basal Readers have everything — unity in quality, in purpose, in plan, in 
organization, in authorship. They have realistic pictures, continuity in stories, modern simpli- 
fied type, classroom songs, poetry, new words in the color band at the foot of the page, com- 
prehension tests. 


There are workbooks for each reader, an introductory book called Reading Pictures, and 
a simple Teachers’ Handbook covering all three primary grades. 


THE QUINLAN READERS 


Word tor word, page for page, book for book, there is no comparable series of readers, 
for (srades one, two, and three. 


The Quinlan Readers were adopted recently for basal use in the state of Mississippi, and on the multiple list 
recently in South Carolina, Louisiana, and Virginia. Other state adoptions of the readers include Georgia, Tennessee, 


New Mexico, Kentucky on the multiple list, and Alabama, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Montana, Nevada and Utah 
for hasal supplementary use. 


READERS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


Adventures in Science by Carpenter and Bailey 


The magic of science appeals to the youngest pupils and adds the important element of interest, which is so effec- 
tive in learning to read. During a global war science takes on new importance. Newspapers and newsreels tell every day 
of the great achievements of science. 

The authors of the Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Science, had the good sense to asso- 
ciate with themselves reading specialists for each of the six grades which the readers cover. The 
result is that each reader is exactly adapted to the grade for which it is written. No other series 
is so accurately fitted to the abilities of pupils in the first six grades. 


A complete separate Course of Study by a practical teacher 1s available for users of the 
Rainbow Readers. Mlustrated glossaries with over 400 pictures explain new scientific terms. 


Workbooks are now ready for the first, second, and third grade readers. >| ADVENTURES 
The Rainbow Readers were adopted recently on the multiple list in South Carolina and FS Sels exo 


Arkansas. Other state and territorial adoptions include Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, North Car- 0 


olina, Tennessee, Kentucky, New Mexico, Nevada, Hawat, Alaska and the Philippines. 
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